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12 Rules 
FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING 


What can I do in the world of today to follow 
the Master as truly and well as did the disciples 
of old? 


1. Read the Bible regularly, Let it, more 
than the newspaper or the radio, set the tone 
of my daily thinking. Ask as I read, “What does 
this mean for me?” 

“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a light 
unto my path.” 


2. Pray every morning and night, and 
during the day as occasion rises, Think about 
God and tell him of my confession and thanks 
and problems and needs and of the needs of 
others. Take time to listen for his guidance, 

“The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon 
pim.” 


3. Worship in church every Sunday. 
Rise early or sacrifice convenience or work or 
play if necessary to keep this habit an unbreak- 
able support for my life. 

“I was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord.” 


4. Bring God into my home by table 
blessings and family prayer, letting his presence 
be felt in all my family relationships. 

“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it.” 


5. Keep the Sabbath as a special day for 
worship and family and friendship and for all 
the finest things in life. 

“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 


6. Do my daily work as a calling from 
God, with its dullest tasks shining as service in 


Christ’s name and with Christian ethics con- 
trolling all my dealings. 
“Your labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 


7 Serve without pay, for the benefit of 
my neighbors and my community and God’s 
Kingdom on earth, seeking no honor save that 
of doing hard jobs well. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 


8. Give part of my income for church and 
charity, either by the old rule of one tenth or 
by some other definite proportion. 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


9. Take recreation, finding fun in play 
and companionship and humor. Seek the pleas- 
ures which will make life finer for myself and 
others. 

“God giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” 


10. Share my church and my faith. Bring 
my friends to the church with me and try to 
attract others to the Christian faith by my 
words and by my life. 

“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 


TI. Give the church a large place in my 
life. Find in it my guidance, my friendships, my 
place of service, my spiritual home. If I move, 
make a new church connection at once. 

“Christ is the head of the church and he is the 
Saviour.” 


12. Let love control my relationships, in- 
cluding those with people of other races and 
sorts. Avoid quarrels and resentments and seek 
the peace of a mind turned outward from itself. 

“Let us love one another, for love is of God.” 
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General Assembly 


« I don’t believe I ever quite realized 
the magnitude reached by our General 
Assembly until I read all the wonderful 
articles in the May 12th issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE. It seems that all I ever 
was aware of was the election of the new 
Moderator. To find out just what is ac- 
complished at the Assembly meetings 
each year is quite overwhelming, and I 
certainly will be looking forward to see- 
ing the results of the Assembly and how 
it will affect our own church. . . . 


—Mrs. RoBertTA DAUGHERTY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Stop Saying Slump 

« Someone ought to come to the de- 
fense of summer, This unfortunate sea- 
son has been so slandered that church 
activities across the nation have begun 
to dwindle away. 

In many churches youth organizations 
and women’s societies dismiss their 
meetings. Church schools close their 
doors, Even the morning worship be- 
comes a token service. 

The “summer slump” has been so well 
advertised that the nation begins to 
accept it as normal and desirable. Some- 
one ought to come to the defense of sum- 
mer! 

In defending summer one would not 
deny that many people are absent from 
their usual pews, But many of those are 
occupying pews elsewhere. We might 
think of summer as the time when peo- 
ple come visiting, not merely the time 
when they go visiting. 

Summer has positive virtues all its 
own. Driving conditions are at their best, 
a factor just as potent in city churches 
as in rural churches, Attendance in sum- 
mer is not so likely to be decimated by 
epidemics of everything from mumps to 
the common cold. Summer brings the 
return of students whose leadership 
could be invaluable to home churches; 
and even teenagers are released from 
the pressure of extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

Advocating a strong summer program 
would not mean denying the pastor’s 
right to a vacation. His absense ought 
not to be a signal for general collapse; 
it could be the opportunity for vigorous 
lay leadership. In one small church one 
morning worship service during the pas- 
tor’s vacation is conducted by the church 
board; another by a youth group; an- 
other by a women’s organization. Lay 
participation increases interest and has 
a second advantage for churches who 
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suffer from strained budgets, since 
honoraria for imported speakers are, 
alas, tendered in cash just as cold 
and hard as if they were rudely called 
wages. 


Organizations which depend on) 


church periodicals appear to be left 
without summer program material, Ac- 
tually plenty of material is offered in 
combined issues if only it were set up 
plainly enough that even a novice com- 





mittee member or a last-minute leader 
could recognize it, Editors, like pastors, 
might assume that there are still a lot 
of people who would support a full 
summer program, and make plans ac- 
cordingly. 

Let the intolerably hot sections of the 
country stop saying slump to the rest of 
us! Summer brings special opportunities 
for joy in church service, and someone 
ought to say so. 

—Mrs. Mito A, MEEK 


Idana, Kansas 


Internal Security Act Eased for 
Victims of Communism 


« Permit me to add a word of very good 
news with respect to your article, “DP’s 
Helped by Security Act Change,” on 
page twenty-one of the April 28, 1951 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. It is true 
that the Walter Bill, as it passed the 
House, excluded victims of Communism 
from the easing of the more stringent 








Now, 
Every Church 


can have 
Fine Chimes 


Here are the chimes you’ve 
been waiting for—an instru- 
ment that combines unusually 
high-quality tone with a price 
so low that any church can 
afford it. 

It’s the new Schulmerich 
““ChimeAtron”’ (by the makers 
of the famous “Carillonic 
Bells’’). Full twenty-five notes, 
G to G. Plays melody and 
harmony. 





®@ Plays with any organ 

@ Serves as tower chimes 

@ Combines with Schulmerich auto- 
matic devices 

® Has remote control, button operation 

@ Plays from organ keyboard or its own 

®@ Lowest priced instrument of its type 


We'll be glad to supply further 
information; please write us. 


THE NEW 


Schulmerich 





SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
12601 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued) 


provisions of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. This new Bill relaxes the here- 
tofore compulsory exclusion of members 
of a totalitarian organization or affiliate 
who joined either when under sixteen 
years of age or involuntarily as the only 
means of securing employment, food 
rations or other essentials of living. 


My interest in the Bill was intense 
because I had the privilege and responsi- 
bility of serving the World Council of 
Churches for nine weeks in Europe as 
special legal adviser in connection with 
the technical problems arising out of 
processing under our U. S. Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as since amended. 
It seemed to me especially unjust that 
people who were encouraged by our 
own government propaganda to come 
through the Iron Curtain and relieve 
themselves of all connection with Marx- 
ism should be automatically excluded 
because at some time they had been 
exposed to its teachings. Our National 
Council of Churches in connection with 
its resettlement program brought all 
proper forces to bear in favor of this 
legislation and to make it available to 
our friends who had suffered under 
Communist regimes as well as those who 
had endured other totalitarianism gov- 
ernments. 

Roland Elliott, the N.C.C. Director, 
and his assistant, Miss Ruth Downing, 
appeared in Washington several times 
before congressional committees, and I 
joined forces with them and with others 
who were attempting to persuade our 
Senators and Congressmen to enact the 
desired correction. Although the Walter 
Bill reached the Senate on the Consent 
Calendar, which precluded any debate, 
the work which we had done with the 
volunteer help of private Presbyterian 
lawyers achieved the desired result. The 
Walter Bill was amended so that its 
benefits opened up to the persecutees of 
Communism. The House approved it in 
amended form and it became effective 
with the signature of the President on 
March 28, 1951. 


This was a great victory in favor of 
justice and fair dealing. It will do 
much to improve the good name of 
the United States throughout Central 
Europe. Finally it served to show that 
the force of a united Protestantism can 
have a decisive bearing in obtaining de- 
sired legislation especially when no ef- 
fort is spared to cooperate with other 
religions and philanthropic bodies seek- 
ing a just law. 

—Howarp B, Vari 
Legal Counselor, Board of For- 


eign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 









WE HAVEN’T REACHED 
THE PROMISED LAND 


In teaching, training, helping boys 
and girls! More than fifteen million 
boys and girls under twelve in the 
nation now receive no systematic re- 
ligious training—one half of our 
young population. Our youth need 
Christian Education—Sunday church 
schools, vacation church schools, 
weekday church schools, church 
planned recreation programs and 
many other activities. 



















A Sound Investment 






More Presbyterians everywhere are 
sharing in the Church's work through 
annuity investments planned by some 
of the nation’s great financial minds. 
No investment headaches, no tax 
losses or fees—your whole estate goes 
toward making this a truly Christian 
nation through church leadership for 
boys and girls. 









Positive Security 






Your annuity investment—which may 
be for yourself or some relative— 
provides security for yourself and pro- 
vision for the work of the Church to 
go on and on in your name. 








MAIL THE COUPON TODAY—FIND 
OUT ABOUT PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 





PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


* New York 10, N. Y 


P 6-51 ! 

1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. | 

Please tell me what percent income |! would j 
receive, my birthday being... neenmene 

month doy yeor 1 

At present, | am most Interested in l 

© Missions in America O Missions Abrood | 

O Board of Christian Education l 

! 

| 


156 Fifth 


Avenue 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
Nome 

Address 
City State 

















“Your Telephone Is Ringing” 


“Why is the Christian Church so often 
on the defensive? I am reminded of the 
man who sighed one day that he might 
have a wish. Straightway a voice be- 
hind him said: “You may have three 
wishes.” Scarcely believing his good 
fortune and always having a desire to be 
well dressed, he said: “I wish I had 
a hundred suits.” Immediately his closet 
door opened and there were one hun- 
dred finely-tailored suits. 

Then, realizing that he would need 
something to go along with the suits, he 
said: “I wish I had a million dollars.” 
Immediately on the table before him 
there lay a bank draft for a million dol- 
lars. 

Thinking then that he should be 
mindful of the needs of others, in view 
of the fact that he had all he needed 
himself, he made as his third wish this: 
“I wish someone would shoot Joe Stalin.” 
Immediately the phone rang and it 
proved to be his draft board ordering 
him to report for duty. 

Fellow Presbyterians, your telephone 
is ringing this second, asking you to re- 
port for duty. It is your job, and it is 
mine. If this blessed Church is to go for- 
ward, if the Gospel of Christ is to be 
known, and if His causes are to prevail 
in the affairs of men, you and I, to a 
degree we have never done before, will 
have to report for duty.” 


From an address by Rev. J. Charles McKirachan 


Joy in the Rural Ministry 


“Our dedication to the rural church 
deepens with the years. To walk our 
town’s friendly streets knowing almost 
everyone who passes; to lift one’s eyes at 
dawn and see pink fire spread slowly 
over whited peaks; to scratch the 
ground, creating beauty and usefulness 
where once was waste; to experience the 
warmth of love from our people in a time 
of happiness; to guide youth and grown 
men and women into Christian rebirth; 
to move visibly a whole community to- 
ward a Godly society; to see concern 
for an anguished world grow in a 
church; to see more goals ahead than 
can ever be worked out; this is to find 
our life for Christ in a small town an un- 
speakable joy.” 

—R. J.C. 


From a Christmas message by Laing Sibet, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Bishop, 
California 
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The twelve rules for Christian living 
(Inside Cover editorial) were suggested 
by the Division of Evangelism of the 
Board of National Mission of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., in co- 
operation with the Church World Press. 


“Attorney for the U.S.,” an article 
about United Nations delegate Warren 
Austin (Page 25), was written by Wil- 
liam R. Frye, United Nations cor- 
respondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor. On his regular tour of duty 
Mr. Frye has seen Ambassador Austin 
in action many times, and talked with 
him frequently. 





William R. Frye 


During the war, Mr. Frye was a war 
correspondent, and served in the 
Army, part of the time as one of the 
editors of Stars and Stripes, working 
in London, Paris, and various points in 
Germany. 


R. Wilson Brown, who wrote the 
article “Church of the Tourists,” page 
25, frequently took his vacations in 
Yosemite National Park, California, 
where the church he writes about is 
located. A free lance writer, then, he 
interviewed park officials and other 
persons to glean information about the 
church. Now Mr. Brown is news edi- 
tor of the Wickenburg Sun, Wicken- 
burg, Arizona. 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


The Mohammedan is, as a rule, well 
content with the faith of his fathers, 
traditionally hostile to other religions. 
But some have been converted to Chris- 
tianity, and the next issue will bring 
the story of a devout Moslem who be- 
came an even more devout Christian and 
is now a Presbyterian minister in turbu- 
lent Iran. 


Loneliness is, at one time or another, 
everybody's problem. !t afflicts the stu- 
dent among his books, the man in the 
crowd, the girl the soldier left behind, 
even at times the happily-married man 
at home with his wife and children. 


In the next issue, free-lance writer 
William Lindsay Gresham will discuss 
loneliness, its cause and its cure. 


A large proportion of the American 
people could now be divided into two 
groups—those whose homes are in a 
community near a military installation, 
and those, either servicemen or their 
families, who belong to the installation. 
Unfortunately, in some places these two 
groups have not always been cordial to 
each other, One article in the next issue 
will describe how one Presbyterian 
church located in an old town near an 
army post and an air force base saw and 
seized its opportunity to bring together 
the townspeople and the servicemen and 
their families. 
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Gentleness 


inherit the earth” (Matthew 5:5). Are 


HE QuALity of life described in the 

Bible as meekness is elusive in its 
meaning. Some of the modern transla- 
tions give it as gentleness. It is the at- 
titude of love described in I Corinthians 
(13:4, 5 RSV) as “patient and kind... 
not jealous or boastful . . . not arrogant 
or rude , . . does not insist on its own 
way ... is not irritable or resentful. . .” 
This attitude of gentleness arises not 
from holding a low opinion of yourself 
as some claim, but only from holding 
a low opinion of yourself when com- 
pared to the perfection of Almighty 
God, whose creation you are. 

Gentleness was the prophetic descrip- 
tion of the Messiah as found in the Old 
Testament, Sensitive souls pictured the 
Messiah not as a conquering hero, but 
as a suffering servant. “A bruised reed 
shall he not break, and smoking flax shall 
he not quench” (Matthew 12:20). 

Gentleness was typical of the life of 
Jesus. He fulfilled the role of the Mes- 
siah as the suffering servant, “For I am 
meek and lowly in heart” (Matthew 
11:29), The Palm Sunday crowd saw 
him as “meek and sitting upon an ass” 
(Matthew 21:5). Paul said, “Now I Paul 
myself beseech you by the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ” (II Corin- 
thians 10:1), Our Lord was gentle to all. 
He took notice of the least, the last, and 
the lost; and when he stood before rulers 
he had a humble dignity which im- 
pressed even the most worldly. He en- 
couraged good wherever he found it. 
He denounced evil, not because he 
thought it was bad, but because it was 
offensive to God. And as he hung on 
the cross he remembered to tell John to 
look after his mother; he whispered the 
sweet assurance to the repentant thief 
and to those who had hung him there. 
He said, “Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” 

Gentleness as a quality of life brings 
lasting rewards. It brings satisfaction: 
“The meek shall eat and be satisfied” 
(Psalm 22:26). It brings joy: “The hum- 
ble shall hear thereof, and be glad” 
(Psalm 34:2), It brings strength: “The 
Lord lifteth up the meek” (Psalm 
147:6). It brings wisdom: “Let him 
shew out of a good conversation his 
works with meekness of wisdom” (James 
3:13). “The meek will he guide in judg- 
ment” (Psalm 25:9). It is only the meek 
who eventually triumph. “The meek 
shall inherit the earth” (Psalm 37:11). 
“Blessed are the meek: for they shall 


these blessings of satisfaction, joy, 
strength, wisdom, and certain triumph 
ours today? If not, it may be that our 
lives are the opposite of meekness or 
gentleness, We too easily become proud, 
self-confident, impatient, angry, irrita- 
ble, loud, noisy, violent. 

If gentleness is not the characteristic 
mark of your life, if we are ever guilty of 
doing or thinking anything that does 
violence to gentleness—and this prob- 
ably takes in almost everybody—what 
can you do about it? For one thing, do 
not think of yourself more highly or 
more often than you ought to think. Wil- 
liam Law’s classic book of devotion, A 
Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, 
in speaking of the father of a friend who 
was a humble, watchful, pious, and wise 
man, says this: “He taught me an admir- 
able rule of humility, which he practiced 
all the days of his life, which was this: 
to let no morning pass without thinking 
upon some frailty and infirmity of our 
own, that may put us to confusion, make 
us blush inwardly, and entertain a mean 
opinion of ourselves.” 

The second suggestion is to think 
more often of the purity and the good- 
ness and the grandeur of God. Nothing 
can make you more meek than to con- 
template God as Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. It is our Christian conviction that 
you must think of God in all three of 
these ways to know his nature fully, that 
is, as the creator of the limitless universe, 
as the perfect life of Jesus Christ, and 
as the still, small voice which has always 
spoken to men who were ready to hear. 
Gentleness is the quality of life of those 
who think less of themselves because 
they think more of God, 


Scripture Readings 


First Day-—Titus 3:1-7. All meekness to all. 

Second Day—Isaiah 42:1-4. A bruised reed. 

Third Day-—lIsaiah 61:1-3. Unto the meek. 

Fourth Dav—Matthew 11:28-30. Meek and lowly 
in heart. 

Fifth Day--Matthew 21:1-11. The king, meek. 

Sixth Day-—II Corinthians 10:1-7. The meekness 
of Christ. 

Seventh Day—Luke 23:34-38. Forgive them. 

Eighth Day—Psalm 22:25-31. Be satisfied. 

Ninth Day—Psalm 34:1-6. Be glad. 

Tenth Day—Psalm 147:1-6. Strength. 

Eleventh Day—James 3:13-18. Meekness of wis- 
dom. 

Twelfth Day—Psalm 25:1-9. Teach. 





Thirteenth Day—Psalm 37:1-11. Inherit the 
earth. 
Fourteenth Day—Matthew 5:1-12. Inherit the 
earth. 


—LAWRENCE MacCo.i Horton 
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THE FUTURE COMES CREEPING IN 





(In place of Editorial Comment by 
Paul Calvin Payne, we present in this 
issue, in response to a request of the 
Commissioners, Dr. Payne's address to 
the General Assembly on the challenge 
to Christian educators.—THE EDITORS ) 





OME TIME AGO there came to my desk 
S. report from the editors of Who's 
Who in America, to the effect that 
approximately nine-tenths of all those 
who were listed in that book were col- 
lege-trained men and women. 

‘It is true that Who’s Who lists only 
conspicuous persons. In such listing it is 
impossible to distinguish between lead- 
ers and drum majors. 

Nevertheless, when you add the thou- 
sands of ministers of the Gospel and the 
hundreds of thousands of teachers in 
our schools and colleges, practically all 
of whom are college trained, it is an 
understatement to say that nine-tenths 
of the nation’s leadership comes from 
the campuses of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Ambassador Leighton Stewart, in a 
conference with the representatives of 
our own Board of Foreign Missions with 
reference to the colleges and universities 
in China, warned, “Do not underestimate 
the importance of these schools—remem- 
ber that beginning with Sun Yat-sen, 
every revolutionary movement that has 
occurred in China, including the present 
one, has been a revolution of the intel- 
lectuals.” 

The same is true of India. The insti- 
gators of India’s struggle for independ- 
ence were men like Gandhi and Nehru 
-trained in English universities. There 
is a saying to the effect that “England 
lost India in the boarding houses at Ox- 
ford.” By elbowing Indian students away 
from the tables of the better boarding 
houses of Oxford, the English students 
elbowed India out of the British Empire. 


Te SIGNIFICANCE of this for Christian 
American influence in world affairs is 
reflected in the fact that there are, today, 
in our colleges and universities, 30,000 
students from foreign countries all over 
the world, 5,000 of them from China. 
These 5,000 may be the directors of the 
next great revolution in China. If so, 
the character of that revolution will 
be determined by the treatment these 
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Chinese receive during their residence 
in America. 

It is not an overstatement to say of 
college students, “As goes this group so 
goes the nation and the world.” 

Associate Justice Jackson of the United 
States Supreme Court has said, “It is 
the supreme irony of our time that the 
world needs to fear only the educated 
man.” 

If it were possible at a formative pe- 
riod in their lives to concentrate nine 
tenths of the nation’s leadership where 
they were easily accessible to the Church, 
the opportunity to shape the outlook of 
these persons would be seen at once as 
the most exciting adventure that could 
confront the Church. 

Well, here they are: Our response to 
the distress of our colleges and the 
haunting need of our boys and girls on 
the campuses of our universities as they 
face an ominous and uncertain future 
will be a determining factor in settling 
the fate of the world, as it bears upon the 
question whether the leadership of our 
nation and our world shall be committed 
to the ideals of Christ and his Church, 
or indifferent and hostile. 


The Basic Question 


As your Board of Christian Education 
brings its report of the opportunities 
which face the Church and the extent 
to which we have embraced them, there 
is one question whose answer will de- 
termine whether or not the teaching 
program of the Church may hope to 
succeed. 

That question is whether we are going 
to be able to provide for each congrega- 
tion a corps of volunteer teachers and 
leaders who can carry such a program 
adequately. 

It is not difficult to have inspiring na- 
tional or synod programs and conven- 
tions, but no matter how good the teach- 
ing materials, or how fine national, synod, 
and presbytery programs may be—the 
program that fails to reach the local 
church fails. What doesn’t happen in 
the local congregation does not happen. 

Your Board is now concentrating on 
the effort to see that each church has an 
effective teaching force. If this is to be 
possible it will be necessary to step up 
the efficiency of the field offices of Chris- 
tian Education, The Philadelphia staff 


even if it spent all of its time on the road, 
could not begin to reach 8,000 churches. 
On the other hand, we can reduce the 
size of the Philadelphia staff only by 
making the field offices so adequate that 
the church will be less and less depend- 
ent upon visits from national head- 
quarters. 


Foncunene, the field offices must be 
made competent to develop processes 
that will produce effective leadership in 
every local church. This is our goal—and 
this year we appropriated, out of our re- 
serves, money to provide these offices 
with audio-visual and other e uipment 
that they may function more pr em 

We are going to find a way to en- 
able your home church to solve its 
problem of recruiting and training lead- 
ers. Whether we are able to do this 
swiftly or slowly will depend largely on 
the extent to which the Church is ready 
to step up its support of this work. 

In 1917 we learned through a religious 
census that there were in America 
17,000,000 persons under the age of 
twenty-one receiving no religious teach- 
ing of any kind. Dire predictions were 
made as to what would happen if some- 
thing were not done to correct this sorry 
situation. Nothing was done. There was 
something which was called a Crusade, 
which consisted mainly of some thunder- 
ing pronouncements accompanied by a 
few scattered showers of leaflets. But in 
the twenty-year period between 1927 
and 1947, Sunday school enrollment 
steadily declined through the nation. The 
trend in our own Church was not halted 
and reversed until the appearance of the 
New Curriculum in 1948. Since then we 
have moved ahead significantly and are 
recognized as holding the lead among 
the Protestant churches of the world in 
the development of effective teaching 
materials. 


Tuer ARE BEING TRANSLATED into for- 
eign tongues for use by missionaries, The 
American churches at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and Paris, after extensive studies 
of all curriculum materials in the Eng- 
lish language, have adopted ours as the 
best. 

But the 17,000,000 were lost and the 
dire predictions came true. Today we 
are faced, not with a wave, but with a 
veritable tide of crime and delinquency, 
broken homes, scandal and corruption in 
private and public life, and general 
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THE FUTURE 
COMES CREEPING IN 





moral cynicism and irresponsibility. 

There are many reasons for this con- 
dition, but certainly one not to be dis- 
counted is the fact that those 17,000,000 
little religious pagans have grown up 
and have entered the national life as a 
solid block of citizens who are now aged 
twenty-four to forty-five years, We are 
recapitulating in America the disastrous 
experience of ancient Israel in the book 
of Judges, “There rose up a generation 
that knew not God, and everyone did 
what was right in his own eyes.” 

In 1947, J. Edgar Hoover reported 
that the number of religiously neglected 
children and youth had increased to 
25,000,000, and he called attention to 
the sinister implications of this fact for 
the nation’s future. At this rate the total 
paganizing of American life becomes a 
simple problem in arithmetic. 


I DON’T KNOW what a hero looks like. 
But last fall a young German came into 
my office. He was a slender, frail-looking 
boy dressed in very ordinary clothes. 
He explained that he was here on a Ful- 
bright scholarship to study American 
democracy and that he was particularly 
interested in our Christian youth pro- 
gram. He held an important position in 
the German Church. I asked him if his 
work was in West Germany. He an- 
swered, “The German Church does not 
recognize the Iron Curtain.” He had or- 
ganized and taught classes and study 
groups in the East as well as in the West. 
I said, “But I have understood that the 
conduct of religious classes and schools 
for youth was forbidden in the Soviet 
Zone, and that anyone caught in such 
activity was liable to be sent to the 
uranium mines in Siberia as a slave 
laborer.” 

He answered quietly, “That is true.” 
Then I knew what a hero looked like. He 
looked like this quiet, slender German 
boy. I wondered how many Sunday 
school teachers in America would ask 
to be excused from teaching if, instead 
of a rainy day or an excursion to the 
country, the danger of a life-long trip 
to the mines in Siberia were involved. 


Pian for East Germany 


I asked this young man how things 
were in East Germany. He replied that 
among youth and adults, even in the 
midst of persecution, there was a great 
revival dalton devotion. Then his 
face lengthened as he said, “But among 
the very small children it is different. The 
Russians have a ten-year plan for con- 


quering East Germany, They figure that 
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if they can keep all Christian teaching 
away from the little children, that in ten 
years they will have a generation of 
youth to whom God is a strange word, 
and that will enable them to complete 
and to consolidate Communism in East 
Germany.” A few weeks later, a returned 
missionary from China told us that the 
Communists in China were concentrat- 
ing their greatest efforts on the very small 
children. Restrictions in high schools and 
colleges were relatively light, but it was 
on the very small children that the Com- 
munists bore down with all their weapons 
of persuasion, persecution, and ridicule. 

Last week the New Yorker carried an 
article under the caption “Our Far-Flung 
Correspondents.” In this, John Wechs- 
berg reports his visit to the Leipzig fair, 
where, once a year, the bars are down 
and Western visitors are permitted. He 
was accompanied by an East German 
friend, and he writes: 

“I mentioned to my friend the distress 
I had felt that afternoon at the fair as I 
watched the school children being led 
into the presence of Stalin’s statue. “Ah, 
yes,’ she said. “Who has not felt that dis- 
tress? People of our age, after all, have 
seen both sides of the coin. We can 
reason and judge and condemn. But the 
children!” 

As I read those words I thought of our 
27,000,000 unchurched children. What 
more effective collaboration with Com- 
munism than to continue to neglect these 
children? How many who are not faith- 
ful to their duty as Christian teachers, 
would, if the privilege were taken from 
them, give their lives to get it back? 

The importance of Christian teaching 
grows out of the fact that people are 
what they are taught to be. Never under- 
estimate the importance of the Sunday 
school. A few months ago Harpers 
printed an article entitled “The Sunday 
Schools Don’t Teach.” Why don’t they? 
Many reasons are given, none of them 
valid. The one most frequently heard is 
that you can’t teach children what they 
need to know in the brief sessions of 
these schools. Very well, suppose we turn 
these same children over to the Commu- 
nists for this one hour a week. Wouldn’t 
the Communists shout for joy, and 
wouldn’t they make use of it? And 
wouldn’t a wail of despair go up from 
the nation? What we can do with chil- 
dren in one hour a week is determined 
by the extent to which we put our hearts 
and souls into it. 

Under the slogan, Save AMERICA BY 
Savinc AMERICA’S CHILDREN, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches has under- 
taken a program into which all the 
resources of its various departments and 
agencies will be brought to bear. The 
program is carried primarily by the Di- 
vision of Christian Education of the 
Council, but it was initiated by your 
Board, 


This program plans to pick out a lim- 
ited number of communities and in these 
bring together the local churches and 
make available to them all the resources 
of the agencies and communions in the 
National Council in order to determine 
the extent to which it is possible to 
reach every child and youth in a com- 
munity with effective Christian teaching, 
It will involve, of course, a reconstruc- 
tion and strengthening of the program of 
each local church, the recruiting and 
training of a consecrated staff of Chris- 
tian teachers and leaders in each church, 
the evangelization of parents who are 
not Christians, a community approach to 
the development of Christian homes, and 
the correction of social evils as well as 
an effective program of weekday and 
summer religious instruction, 


J LEADER from our own communion 
will be Dr. Ralph Norman Mould, who 
has already won recognition as one of 
the nation’s most distinguished and re- 
sourceful leaders of children’s work. Un- 
der his alert guidance we can be sure 
that the program will be effectively car- 
ried through. 

Meanwhile communities other than 
those chosen as pilot projects must not 
wait. They can learn ways and means 
through reports from the pilot projects. 

The importance of this adventure 
grows out of the fact that these millions 
can never be reached by any one com- 
munion or by any number of individual 
communions working separately. What 
is needed is the pooled strength of united 
Protestantism. In the field of Christian 
Education, your Board is among the lead- 
ers in this effort. 


Cooperating with Russia 


We are driven by a divine imperative. 
To neglect these children is the most 
effective way to cooperate as fellow- 
travelers with the Russian plot to de- 
moralize the world by blotting out its 
religious life. On every hand people are 
asking eagerly the question, “What will 
the future be like?” There seems to be 
an illustion to the effect that the future 
comes in ominously, governed by mys- 
terious uncontrollable forces, and that all 
we can do is to meet it as best we can 
when it comes. 

But the future does not come like that. 
It does not come ballooning ominously 
out of the everywhere into the here. 

The future comes creeping in across 
the carpet—in homes like yours and mine. 
It will be what we make it. 

We can be sure of one thing — this 
world is not going to “go pagan” or 
Christian by some unhappy or happy 
chance. 

It will go to those who care most. 
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Actions and Highlights: 163rd Assembly 


The New Stated Clerk 


This summer, the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. will have a new chief adminis- 
trative officer for its governing body, a 
young, friendly, and vigorous pastor to 
succeed a great and vigorous church 
leader who was killed in line of duty 
last year. 

One of the most important events of 
last month’s General Assembly was the 
election of a Stated Clerk of the Assem- 
bly to fill the post left vacant by the 
untimely death of Dr, William Barrow 
Pugh in a Wyoming auto crash last Sep- 
tember. 

Several men, all able leaders and ad- 
ministrators, were considered for the 
post of Stated Clerk in preliminary dis- 
cussions made by a special committee 
appointed for that purpose. But when 
the General Assembly’s Standing Com- 
mittee on the Nomination of a Stated 
Clerk made its report to the Assembly, 
a single name was presented. The As- 
sembly, after much debate and a heart- 
warming speech (see page 14), declined 
to nominate another candidate and 
unanimously elected forty-four-year-old 
Eugene Carson Blake, pastor of the Pasa- 
dena Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, 
California. © 

Tall, good-looking Gene Blake, en- 
dowed with the rugged chin and broad 
build of a Princeton tackle (which he 
was), has been pastor since 1940 of 
Pasadena Church, which, with more 
than 4,000 members, is one of the largest 
in the nation. In the more than nine- 
teen years of his pastoral ministry, he 
has been active and successful in almost 
every phase of Christian work. And even 
before he was ordained he began a life 
of service to the Church. 

The new Stated Clerk was born in 
St. Louis, Missouri, November 11, 1906. 
He went to Princeton University for his 
undergraduate study, played on the foot- 
ball team for two years, and was active 
in many student activities, both secular 
and religious. He was graduated in 1928, 
with honors in philosophy; and, upon 
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graduation, went to India as a short-term 
missionary for the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

After a year as a teacher at Lahore 
Christian College in India, Dr. Blake 
became a student at New College, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, theological school for 
the Church of Scotland in Edinburgh. 
From there he went to Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he was gradu- 
ated with the Bachelor of Theology de- 
gree in 1932. In 1929 he married Miss 
Valina Gillespie. 

From 1932 to 1935, Dr. Blake was 
assistant pastor at St. Nicholas Collegiate 
Church, New York City. In 1935 he was 
called to the pulpit of First Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, New York, where he 
remained until he was called by the 
Pasadena congregation. In 1938-40, he 
was visiting lecturer on religion at Wil- 


liams College, Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. 

At Pasadena Church, Dr, Blake and 
his still-growing congregation have made 
unusual advances in every type of church 
activity. He is well-known for his preach- 
ing ability throughout the West Coast 
and is pastor of radio station KPPC, the 
broadcast medium of Pasadena Church, 
from which he preaches regularly. He 
is a member of the Pacific Coast Theo- 
logical Group and has just completed 
a term as president of the Pasadena 
Council of Churches. In 194] he was 
honored by Church-related Occidental 
College in Los Angeles with a Doctor of 
Divinity degree. 

He has always had a special interest 
in Christian education. He has served 
for twelve years as a member of the 
Church’s Board of Christian Education, 














New General Assembly team. Dr. Henry Barraclough (left), veteran permanent 
clerk of the Presbyterian Church’s ruling body, greets the Assembly’s newly- 
elected Stated Clerk, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, after the latter had flown from 
California to accept the post. Dr. Blake was elected to the Church’s highest 
administrative office for a five-year term, but he is eligible for re-election. 
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and is also a member of the Board of 
Trustees of San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, San Anselmo, California, and 
of Occidental College. 

In national and international church 
affairs, Dr. Blake was an accredited dele- 
gate of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
at the Amsterdam meeting of the World 
Council of Churches in 1948, and is 
now an alternate representative of the 
Church in the Council. Last fall at the 
constituting convention of the National 
Council of Churches in Cleveland, Ohio, 
he was chosen as the preacher for the 
closing service of that historic meeting. 

The Standing Committee that re- 
ported to the General Assembly agreed 
that a Stated Clerk should be a man of 
great stature, an ordained Presbyterian 
minister able to represent the Church in 
ecclesiastical affairs and functions. The 
group said that he should have distinc- 
tively superior talents in theology, in 
church polity, and in executive super- 
vision and management, and that he 
should be competent in world church 
affairs, be a superior preacher, a man of 
judicial temperament, gracious bearing, 
and true piety. Such a man, the As- 
sembly agreed, was Eugene Carson 
Blake. 

On the last day of the Assembly, Dr. 
Blake appeared before the standing, ap- 
plauding commissioners to accept the 
post after an all-night flight from Cali- 
fornia. He told the Assembly, “I thank 
you for the responsibility of this office 
of our Church. There are a number of 
things I would like to say—to refer to 
two former Stated Clerks—to refer to 
Mr. Barraclough, whom I have known 
since I was a small boy, and to whom I 





intend to go to school—and to mention 
to you something of what I believe is in 
the Church. . . . But I believe one of 
the first things a Stated Clerk is respon- 
sible for is to keep the General Assembly 
up to the docket. For which reason I 
thank you and now sit down.” And he 
sat down to the roar of applause. 


Capital Fund Drive: 


Momentous Decision 

In 1945 the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. embarked upon the greatest spe- 
cial fund-raising drive in its history, and 
one of the largest, if not the largest, ever 
attempted by a Protestant Church. 

This fund was called the Restoration 
Fund, Its goal was set at $27,000,000. 
Its purpose was to help, in some small 
way, the people of the world who had 
been crushed by war, the Christian in- 
stitutions in every part of the world 
which had been destroyed or damaged 
or curtailed in action in the great strug- 
gle, and such Christian operations that 
were specially needed because of the 
war. 

Presbyterians raised almost 
$25,000,000 of this fund. And most of 
the money went to others—to refugees, 
to the starving, to the armed forces, for 
food and clothing, for bombed-out sem- 
inaries, for churches and missions cut 
off without support, for medicine, for 
Christian literature, for cement and 
bricks. 

The Restoration Fund, its work fin- 
ished, officially ended on May 31 (see 
page 17). But the job of the Presbyterian 
Church in meeting great emergencies 
was not, Last month, the Church’s Gen- 





General Assembly scene. Commissioners (seated downstairs) and visitors (in bal- 
cony) crowd Cincinnati’s Taft Auditorium just before election of new Church Mod- 
erator. Standing on stage are retiring Moderator Hugh Ivan Evans (right) and Dr. 
Henry Barraclough, permanent clerk of the General Assembly (at left behind stand ). 
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New Moderator Harrison Ray Anderson, 
pastor of Fourth Church, Chicago, Illi- 


nois, congratulates new Stated Clerk, 
Eugene Carson Blake, pastor of Preshy- 
terian Church, Pasadena, California, 
before latter talks to Assembly. 


eral Assembly took another important 
step to meet another emergency. This 
time the problem was mostly at home. 

It was the problem of growing pains, 
of feeding and clothing and educating 
a growing Church in a growing, restless 
nation. Much of the problem was spiri- 
tual, and much material. The Church 
was setting new records in receiving 
members; it needed new pastors to 
minister to these new members, and it 
needed new churches and educational 
buildings to house them, The Church’s 
present membership, like the rest of the 
nation, was moving from area to area 
more than ever before. The Church 
had a primary responsibility to care for 
its members moving into new areas with- 
out established churches, It also had a 
responsibility towards the hundreds of 
thousands of people who were also mov- 
ing without any church relationship 
whatsoever. 

The Church needed buildings for new 
and growing congregations and for con- 
gregations yet unformed but ready to 
be. It also needed new and better facili- 
ties to train the men who were needed 
to lead these congregations. And another 
distressing fact was that even though 
Presbyterian seminaries needed more 
students than ever before, they couldn't 
even take care of all the men who 
wanted and were qualified to be pas- 
tors. There just wasn’t enough room, 

Last year the 162nd General As- 
sembly authorized the appointment of 
a committee to study these problems and 
the needs of Church-related colleges, 
Westminster Foundations, and a long- 
overdue building and expansion pro- 
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gam in the overseas work of the 
Church. 

The committee discovered that the 
growing Church that it served needed at 
least $30,000,000 for a minimum out- 
fitting. It sifted and resifted these needs 
and decided that new churches and 
proper facilities for new pastors were 
the most pressing. It asked the 163rd 
General Assembly to start this great 
project by authorizing a thirty-month 
campaign to raise $7,500,000 for new 
church development and $4,500,000 for 
the improvement of the Church’s nine 
seminaries. In a period of national 
emergency, of rising prices and taxes, 
and of the need for an increased benev- 
olence budget for the Church, it was 
amomentous decision. But the Assembly 
faced it—and met it. 

This $12,000,000 capital fund drive 
for church extension and the seminaries, 
as adopted by the General Assembly, 
will run for thirty months, starting 
January 1, 1952, and ending June 30, 
1954. It means, in effect, that each 
church member will be asked to give, 
in the thirty-month period, approxi- 
mately five dollars over and above his 
regular local and benevolence contribu- 
tions to this special drive. 

The Assembly also authorized the 
formation ‘of a capital fund commission 
to begin work on the details of the drive. 
In a statement adopted by it, the 
Church’s ruling body said, “Constant 
emphasis must be placed on the tre- 
mendous spiritual implications of this 
drive, It is evident at the very outset that 
the establishment of churches across the 
country is of prime importance at this 
time when such widespread corruption 
and moral cynicism is being revealed 
both in public and private life. There is 
no better answer than a strong spiritual 
church in communities across our land. 
Providing facilities to train properly the 
ever-increasing number of young peo- 
ple who are willing to dedicate their 
lives in full-time service in the cause of 
Christ is certainly of prime importance.” 


Presbyterian Unity: 
“That We Might Be One”’ 


Three years ago, the nation’s two 
largest Presbyterian Churches (which 
split in 1861), the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., (2,448,000 members) and the 
Presbyterian Church U.S., (680,000 
members) agreed to delay discussion on 
a plan of reunion until 1953. But ever 
since that time both Churches have been 
carrying on an approved but informal 
program of “acquaintance and coopera- 
tion” on many different levels (see P.L.., 
Jan. 20). 

Last month, at the 163rd General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
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U.S.A., the commissioners to the 
Church’s annual meeting heard of the 
success of these ventures between the 
two Churches and approved additional 
“avenues of acquaintance and coopera- 
tion” between the two denominations 
and also with the nation’s third largest 
Presbyterian Church, the United Pres- 
byterian, (288,000 members. ) 

Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president of 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennes- 
see, and chairman of the Church’s 
Permanent Commission on Inter-Church 
Relations, reported to the Assembly that 
the United Church had expressed more 
than passing interest in the union plans 
of the U.S.A. and U.S, churches and had 
accepted an invitation to join in the dis- 
cussions, The General Assembly also 
approved the appointment of a commit- 
tee to discuss a joint Presbyterian 
hymnal, and appointed Dr. Jesse Baird 
as a fraternal delegate to the Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church, and 
Dr. Allan MacLachlan Frew delegate to 
the meeting of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. General Assembly. 

On the last day of the Cincinnati As- 
sembly, the commissioners heard Dr, 
Lloyd read one of the most significant 
statements ever issued by the Church 
on the subject of possible reunion. It was 
the Fraternal Message to be read by Dr. 
Frew at the Orlando (Florida) Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church U.S. 

In adopting this statement unani- 
mously, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A, asked the 
forgiveness of the Southern Church “for 
whatever we as a Church or whatever 
our people have done which has been 
unworthy of our Saviour or which has 
wounded you, our brethren.” The mes- 
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sage reviewed the basic beliefs of both 
Churches, and added, “We are confident 
of your Christian fairness and have 
come to think of a possible reunion, not 
in terms of one Church ‘swallowing the 
other,’ but in terms of having more room 
in which to expand, We want no super- 
imposing of one Church on the other. 
We like to picture our coming together 
as two seas being joined... . 

“We welcome the United Presbyter- 
ian Church as a prospective partner in 
our reunion plans, . ,. We hope and pray 
that God’s healing, reconciling love will 
... lead us together to the House of our 
God and to the Church of our fathers, 
where we shall find in each other an 
answer to our Blessed Saviour’s prayer 
that we all might be one.” 


Assembly Approves Post 
Of Council Secretary 


“The General Council shall elect a 
secretary. His duties, term of office, and 
salary shall be determined by the Gen- 
eral Council subject to the approval of 
the General Assembly.” Form of Gov- 
ernment, Chapter XXVI, Section VII. 

For many years, the General Coun- 
cil, ad interim agency of the Presby- 
terian Church’s General Assembly, has 
had a secretary to assist it in carrying 
out the mandates of the Church be- 
tween the annual meetings of its govern- 
ing body. The General Council secretary 
has always been the Stated Clerk. 

But this year, in view of the increased 
activities of the Church, the rise of un- 
expected emergencies, and the long- 
recognized need for over-all planning 
and long-range strategy in most areas of 
the Church’s work, the 163rd General 
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The Reverend Richard Smith (left), well-known missionary to miners in West Vir- 
ginia, talks with newly-elected secretary of General Council, Dr. Glenn W. Moore. 
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Assembly approved the naming of a 
full-time Secretary of the Council, 

The job, “distinct but complementary” 
to the office of Stated Clerk, will include; 
(1) implementing of plans of the Gen- 
eral Council for carrying out instruc- 
tions of the General Assembly; (2) de- 
veloping of proposals for the considera- 
tion of the General Council in relation to 
the over-all program and long range 
planning and strategy for the Church; 
(3) coordinating of activities of the vari- 
ous departments and offices related to 
the Council; (4) counseling with the 
church-wide organizations in coordinat- 
ing and integrating their interests in the 
life of the Church; and (5) in coopera- 
tion with the Moderator, seeing that 
specific responsibilities committed to the 
Council and not otherwise assigned are 
referred to the appropriate committee 
or department. 

To handle these duties and the many 
others that will fall his way, the General 
Council elected last month, and the 
General Assembly approved, a skilled 
church executive with years of service 
touching every phase of Presbyterian 
work, 

He is Dr. Glenn Warner Moore, a 
genial, stocky, round-faced Far-west- 
erner who has helped make church ex- 
tension history in Southern California. 
As executive secretary of the Presbytery 
of Los Angeles and, more recently, of 
the southern part of the Synod of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Moore has directed the total 
program of the Church for more than 
fifteen years in one of the nation’s most 
rapidly-expanding population areas. In 
the past ten years, forty-two new Pres- 


byterian churches have been organized 
in the area administered by Dr. Moore. 

The new Secretary of the General 
Council was born in Missoula, Montana, 
January 19, 1901, He was graduated 
from Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
in 1923, and from San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1926. He was or- 
dained to the ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church in 1925, and served as 
assistant pastor and pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Vallejo, California, 
from 1925 to 1930. 

In 1930 Dr. Moore began a five-year 
ministry under the Board of Christian 
Education as university pastor at the 
University of California in Los Angeles. 
In 1935, he became the Los Angeles 
Presbytery executive, and has con- 
tinued in administrative work ever since. 
In 1925, Dr. Moore married Miss Mary 
E. Sharp of Los Angeles, Both were stu- 
dents at Occidental College. The Moores 
have two children, Robert, seventeen, 
and Marilyn, sixteen. 

Fifty-year-old Glenn Moore has been 
active in scores of church activities. He 
has served as a member of the California 
Church Council board of directors and 
is a member of the board of the Los An- 
geles County Committee on Church and 
Community Cooperation. He has been 
a member of the executive council of 
the Los Angeles Church Federation, 
executive of the Southern California 
Presbyterian Foundation, and first presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Church Council 
on Social Work, 

In addition to university work for 
the Board of Christian Education and 
church extension activities for the Board 





Massed choir. A new and impressive innovation at last month’s Assembly was the 
first popular meeting in the interests of united Protestantism. More than 2,700 
people heard Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, National Council of Churches president, 
speak, and listened to a massed choir from 23 churches and Hanover (Indiana) 
College sing. Above are some of the choir members and church leaders who took part. 
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of National Missions, Dr. Moore served 
the Board of Foreign Missions as a mem- 
ber of a special deputation to study mis- 
sions work in Thailand and the Philip- 
pines in 1946. In 1943 and 1944, he 
was on the Wartime Service Commis- 
sion of the Church, and later became 
a member of the Restoration Fund Com- 
mission. 

Last year he was a voting representa- 
tive of the Presbyterian Church at the 
constituting convention of the National 
Council of Churches. He has served as 
chairman of the budget and finance 
committee of the Church’s Council of 
Theological Education, as a member of 
the Board of Directors of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, and has been a member of the 
joint budget conference of the boards 
and agencies of the Church. He will start 
his new duties in September. 


Benevolence Budget: 


Time to Move Ahead 


Although the giving of Presbyterians 
to the approved national and world-wide 
causes of the Church has increased sig- 
nificantly in the past twenty years, it 
has not kept pace with increased na- 
tional earnings and giving to all philan- 
thropic causes, These facts were pre- 
sented to the 163rd General Assembly 
last month just before the commission- 
ers to the Church’s annual meeting con- 
sidered the Church benevolence budget 
for 1952. 

Dr. Hermann N. Morse, secretary of 
the Board of National Missions, told the 
Assembly that while Presbyterian benev- 
olence giving had increased by 50 per 
cent since 1930, national income had 
risen 170 per cent, and giving to all 
causes had risen an amazing 234 per 
cent. Dr. Morse, by means of charts, 
showed that most of the increase in the 
Church’s benevolence giving had come 
since World War II. But despite the 
fact that the per capita of the nation’s 
fifth largest Protestant church benev- 
olence giving had increased from $2.56 
in 1945-46 to $4.60 in 1950, Dr, Morse 
stated that twenty-nine other Protestant 
churches had better per capita records. 

With these figures in mind, plus the 
fact that the Presbyterian Church faced 
tremendous problems in extension and 
expansion of existing facilities (see Capi- 
tal Fund story), the Assembly voted to 
approve one of the largest benevolence 
budgets in Church history, 

Next year’s benevolence budget for 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is set 
at $18,950,564, Of this amount, local 
congregations are being asked to raise 
$13,429,210. This represents an in- 
crease of $1,900,684 over the $17,049,- 
880 overall budget approved for this 
year, and an increase of $1,624,230 over 
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1951 for the benevolence giving of local 
congregations. This means, in effect, 
that church members will be asked next 
year to contribute about seventy cents 
more apiece to the churches’ benev- 
olence budget than they were asked to 
give per capita this year. The remainder 
of the total budget will come from 
church women ($2,725,000), non-living 
sources ($2,501,354), and special in- 
dividual gifts ($295,000). 

In approving the 1952 budget, the 
General Assembly also recognized the 
increased needs of the Church’s colleges 
and theological seminaries, hit hard by 
rising costs and the necessity for re- 
pairing or adding to present facilities, 
It voted to approve a percentage in- 
crease for both the Board of Christian 
Education and the Council of Theologi- 
cal Education in the distribution of un- 
designated receipts, The National Coun- 
cil of Churches and the World Council 
received small increases in the Church’s 
support of their operations. 

In the total projected budget for next 
year, slightly more than 85 per cent will 
go to missions work and Christian edu- 
cation. The largest sum, $7,833,408, is 
allocated to the Board of National Mis- 
sions, The Board of Foreign Missions 
share is $6,372,758, and the Board of 
Christian Education’s, $2,558,073. 

Other allocations include; theological 
education, $484,191; pensions, $669,- 
000; General Council, $534,980; Pres- 
byterian Life, $390,959; American Bible 
Society, $84,616; National Council of 
Churches, $48,560; World Council of 
Churches, $44,019. 

For the third straight year, the 
churches will not be assigned quotas 
but will be allowed to set their own 
rate of benevolence giving through the 
highly successful “self-allocation” prin- 
ciple again approved by the Assembly. 
The Church’s ruling body also approved 
the continuation of the Planned Edu- 
cation program to assist churches in 
reaching the benevolence goals they set 
for themselves. 

Basic principles of “self-allocation,” 
as approved by the Assembly, are three: 
(1) Each church sets its own share in 
the benevolence budget and thus de- 
termines its own proportionate share in 
the total budget to be raised by the 
churches, exclusive of the women’s 
budget; (2) the amount each church 
contributes to the benevolence causes of 
the General Assembly is in proportion 
to the amount it receives to maintain its 
work through the current expense bud- 
get; (3) the honor goal for a church is 
a benevolence share equal to 50 per 
cent of the amount received for its 
current expenses, The Assembly also 
voted that recognition be given “honor 
churches” by listing them in the Assem- 
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Travelers confer. Four members of the executive committee, National Council 
of Presbyterian Women, meet between busy sessions on Women’s Day, The four re- 
turned recently from good will tours of foreign countries. They reported on 
their trips at the meeting. They are (from left): Mrs. W. Verne Buchanan, na- 
tional president; Miss Margaret Shannon, Board of Foreign Missions, New York City; 
Mrs. J. T. Robison, Waxahachie, Texas, Mrs. H. Howard Black, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


bly Minutes; PressyTERIAN Lire; and 
the pastors’ magazine, Monday Morn- 
ing; and by presenting them with spe- 
cial honor certificates. Dr. Morse told 
the Assembly that 5,800 churches used 
the self-allocation plan last year and 
showed a total increase in benevolence 
giving of 10.4 per cent. The increase 
for all churches in the denomination was 
only 5.1 per cent. 


Churchwomen Report on 
Overseas Trips 

Protestant women in Europe and 
South America are strong in their faith 
and enthusiastic evangelists. 

This is the basic conclusion of four 
Presbyterian U. S. A. women who re- 
cently returned from “fellowship mis- 
sions” in those continents. During the 
General Assembly Women’s Day sessions 
last month, they gave brief reports of 
their trips. 

These tours, sponsored by the 
Church’s Board of Foreign Missions, 
represent the first effort made by Presby- 
terian lay women to carry abroad the 
concern of U. S. women for the wel- 
fare of people in less fortunate sister 
churches. They conferred with Re- 
formed leaders, addressed both small 
and large groups, and visited Presby- 
terian mission stations. 

Touring Europe were Mrs. J. T. Rob- 
ison, Waxahachie, Texas; Mrs. H. How- 
ard Black, Wappingers Falls, New York; 
and Miss Margaret Shannon, New York 
City; all are members of the executive 


committee of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Women. Visiting South 
America was the national president of 
the women’s group, Mrs. W. Verne 
Buchanan, New Philadelphia, Ohio, She 
was accompanied by a representative of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., Mrs, 
Leighton McCutchen of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

The trio touring Europe found that 
the nature of church work differed in 
each country. In Portugal, where 
churches are developing along Presby- 
terian lines, women are organized within 
the Church, according to the Church’s 
plans. In France, The Netherlands, and 
Germany, Christian women from local 
churches form into groups on a com- 
munity basis. These Christian com- 
munity organizations are not necessarily 
under the authority of any of the 
churches. 

The three received especially warm 
welcomes in Yugoslavia. They were 
twice greeted by audiences numbering 
around 3,000. The crowds, including 
many Reformed church people, chanted 
Psalms and repeated again and again, 
Ishten Hozta (Hungarian for “Goc has 
brought you”) and Ishten Aldjameg 
(“God bless you”). 

Yugoslav church women are not or- 
ganized on a national denominational 
basis, but usually function through Bible 
classes in their congregations. A na- 
tional political movement of nearly three 
million women, however, is composed 
largely of Christians. It works for child 
welfare, aids hospitals and orphanages, 
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and does work similar to that done by 
church-organized groups. 

One Yugoslavian woman, apprecia- 
tive of the American women's visit, 
wrote a letter expressing her thanks: 

“Often I think our little church is a 
standing water isolated from its well and 
exposed to the danger of becoming a 
swamp. ... Your visiting us impressed 
me so deeply, I feel it is the new well 
pouring fresh water which will help to 
renew us. ... 

“The idea of distances we have is so 
vain. What does it matter that we are 
thousands of miles away from your coun- 
try, from your Church? We feel it— 
by the greetings you brought us from 
500,000 women of the Presbyterian 
Church of U. S. A.—Jesus Christ is 
stretching out his blessed hands to 
Ry 

Throughout Europe, the travelers 
were haunted by the question, “Do you 
know. .. . ?” asked them by Christians 
citing instances of persecution and dire 
material need 

“It is our Christian responsibility to 
know, to be alerted to the need of our 
day,” Mrs. Black told the assemblage of 
women in Cincinnati's spacious Scottish 
Rite Auditorium last month, “We (Pres- 
byterian women in general) have chosen 
for the prime goal of this year that we 
will be informed Christian women.” 

Mrs. Robison said that despite the 
handicaps Christian women live under 
in Europe, they are searching most for 
the same qualities that women in Amer- 
ica are seeking—faith and courage. 

“Don’t pity these refugees,” said Miss 











Returned from Communist-controlled China, The Rev. Darius Lee Swann (left), and 
the Rev. Samuel Moffett, Presbyterian missionaries who returned recently from China, 
meet at General Assembly. Both men reported some of their experiences to Assembly, 


Shannon. “Pity those of us who need 
inner-spring mattresses to feel secure.” 

Mrs. Buchanan, reporting on her trip 
with Mrs. McCutchen, expressed the 
hope that since in spirit “we Christian 
women are one . . . we may soon be one 
in name as well. . . .” She, like the three 
women who toured Europe, found 
strong religious zeal existing among 
people who, because of religious perse- 
cution and poverty, have difficulty ex- 
pressing their faith. 

In Colombia, Mrs. Buchanan reported 
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Representing the vast stretches of territory covered 


Carlos Rosa-Guzman of Ensenada, 


Puerto Rico (left), and the Rev, T. Samuel Lee of the northernmost town in the U. S., 


Alaska. M 


Point Barrow, 
rural congregation. 


r. Rosa wears a hat used by many of the members of his 
Mr. Lee just returned from Alaska, wears the familiar parka. 


Behind the mission pastors is one of many exhibits shown at the General Assembly. 
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very little religious freedom. “In the 
large cities there isn’t so much evidence 
of actual persecution,” she said. “But in 
the rural areas the stories of persecution 
are many. 

“We spoke in the new church at 
Ibague,” she reported, “and almost all 
the windows of that new church had 
been broken out by stones thrown by 
the Catholics.” 

Mrs. Buchanan found Guatemala full 
of flowers and friendly people, just as 
described by tourist folders. She at- 
tended a presbyterial meeting in Guate- 
mala City and wrote this message to 
Presbyterian women in the States: “How 
I wish you could have been in that pres- 
byterial meeting. You, who don’t like 
reports. . The women of South Amer- 
ica love reports. Everyone gives a re- 
port—and the longer it is, the better they 
like it.’ 


The Gentleman Declines 


As much a part of General Assembly 
sessions as the parliamentary procedure 
he knows so well is friendly, everhelpful, 
Henry Barraclough, who this year cele- 
brates his thirtieth anniversary as man- 
ager of the General Assembly's 
Department of Administration. Dr. Bar- 
raclough was nominated last month 
from the floor for the post of Stated 
Clerk, top administrative office in the 
Church, but he declined the nomination, 

“Barrie” has been handling most of 
the official business of the Stated Clerk 
since Dr, William Barrow Pugh died last 
fall. For thirty-one years he has had a 
desk on the platforms of General Assem- 
blies, and there during sessions he re- 
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cords the proceedings in shorthand, 
jumping up frequently to read motions, 
advise commissioners and new Modera- 
tors on points of order, make announce- 
ments, and play the piano for hymn 
singing. 

His major responsibility now that the 
163rd General Assembly is ended, will 
be to give of his knowledge to the new 
Stated Clerk, Eugene Carson Blake. 
(For a photo of the two, see page 9.) 

Henry Barraclough’s life is marked 
with humble beginnings, but through 
conscientious hard work, he has consist- 
ently made himself invaluable to his em- 
ployers and co-workers. 

Born in Yorkshire, England, son of 
a Congregationalist schoolmaster, Dr. 
Barraclough won a scholarship to high 
school, and another one to grammar 
school (in England, grammar school 
compares with U, S. college preparatory 
school ) . 

His first full-time job was as a stenog- 
rapher in a large insurance office. After 
working there five years, he won a short- 
hand and general education competition 
and through it got a job as private sec- 
retary to Sir George Scott Robertson, a 
member of Parliament. 

While working for Sir George, he 
lived in the London YMCA, There he 
played the piano for worship services, 
One night an orchestral concert he 
wanted to hear conflicted with the wor- 
ship service. So Henry Barraclough 
flipped a coin to decide which one to 
attend. The coin fell on the side which 
destined him to go to the worship serv- 
ice. 

At worship service that night Henry 
Barraclough met Charles M. Alexander, 
then-renowned American Presbyterian 
evangelist. Mr, Alexander, upon hearing 
young Barraclough play the piano, asked 
him to join the Chapman-Alexander 
evangelistic team, then touring Scotland 
(Chapman is the late Presbyterian Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman). 

Through his work Dr. Barraclough 
developed a deepening religious con- 
viction, and through it also he came to 
America and became affiliated with the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. A, 

As pianist for Chapman and Alexan- 
der, Henry Barraclough developed a 
love and understanding of evangelistic 
music. He has written more than a hun- 
dred hymns, One of them—“Ivory Pal- 
aces”"—became internationally famous. 

Then came World War I. Henry Bar- 
raclough was drafted into the American 
Expeditionary Forces and rose from pri- 
vate to regimental sergeant major. When 
the war ended he came to Philadelphia. 
His fiancee, now Mrs. Barraclough, 
lived there. 

The day after his discharge he ac- 
cepted a job with the U, S- Engineers 
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Corps, with offices in the Witherspoon 
Building—the same building in which 
the Presbyterian Church’s Board of 
Christian Education is housed. One day 
he was approached by a man who rec- 





ognized him as the pianist for Chap- 
man and Alexander, The man was Dr. 
George G. Mahy, then secretary of | 
the Church’s Permanent Commission on 
Evangelism. | 

“What are you doing now?” Dr. Mahy 
asked. 

Mr. Barraclough told him of his recent 
Army discharge and his job with the 
engineers. 

“I want you,” Dr, Mahy said. “Please 
resign your position, take a good vaca- 
tion, and then come back to me.” 








Assembly visitor. Dr, Kyung-Chik Han, 
pastor of Young Nak Presbyterian Church 
in Seoul, Korea, addressed Assembly and 


thanked Church for its help to his 
people. The Assembly sent a cablegram 
of greetings to the Assembly of Korean 
Presbyterian Church, which met in Taegu, 
Korea, during time of Cincinnati meet- 
ing. Dr, Han exhibits photo of his church. 





“Which I did,” said Mr. Barraclough. 

During his years with the General 
Assembly office, he has been responsible 
for collecting the statistics of the 
Church, helping to arrange each General 
Assembly, advising members and com- 
mittees, and handling the heavy traffic 
of letters that cross his desk. He is often 
sought for advice on key appointments. 

New Jersey’s Bloomfield College in 
1946 conferred on Henry Barraclough 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
He is a ruling elder in the Ashbourne 
Church of Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, 
and was recently elected president of the 
Philadelphia Presbyterian Social Union, 
city-wide laymen’s group. He is former 
secretary of the Association of Statis- 
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ticians of American Religious Bodies and 
recording secretary of the trustees of the 
General Assembly. 

One of the most heartwarming pro- 
ceedings of last month’s 163rd General 
Assembly was the nomination of Dr. 
Barraclough for Stated Clerk. After he 
was nominated, he arose from his desk, 
went to the microphone, and told the 
Assembly that he would not be a candi- 
date. 

“With thirty years’ experience,” he 
said, “I have developed a little knowl- 
edge, and maybe more conviction than 
knowledge. No man in the Church 
knows the task of the Stated Clerk bet- 
ter than I. I wrote a letter several 
months ago to one of the committeemen, 
I said I think the Stated Clerk should be 
a minister. . . . I felt too that my cap- 
abilities were not developed sufficiently 
to occupy the top spot. I am my own 
severest critic. 

“I have felt too that at sixty years 
of age a man should not assume this 
responsibility, It’s a killing responsi- 
bility, and I don’t want to kill myself. 
I don’t believe in committing suicide 
even for the Lord, So I told the com- 
mittee to wipe my name out of consid- 
eration. I believe that in the providence 
of God my task might be to place my 
thirty years’ experience at the disposal 
of the new Stated Clerk, and with the 
other members of my staff who have 
been terribly loyal to me, to make him 
a great Stated Clerk.” 

Then, with tears in his eyes, he 
shrugged, said, “Well, that’s it,” and 
stepped back to his desk. 

The audience of commissioners and 
visitors arose, Their applause was long 
and loud. 


Assembly Condemns 
Mercy Killing 


“We don’t favor the Church going 
on record in favor of euthanasia.” That’s 
what Dr. Jesse H. Baird, president of 
San Francisco Theological Seminary and 
former Church Moderator, said when 
he presented a special report on the 
legalizing of mercy killing to the 163rd 
General Assembly. The Assembly agreed 
and approved the report which Dr. 
Baird made for the Church’s General 
Council. 

The Church’s first official pronounce- 
ment on euthanasia notes that “many 
thoughtful Presbyterians of high integ- 
rity, both lay and clergy . . . maintain 
that euthanasia would be in keeping 
with both the spirit and the doctrinal 
standards of the Presbyterian Church.” 
It states clearly, however, that “any en- 
couragement given by our church to 
the practice of euthanasia or to legisla- 
tion permitting it, would be contrary 
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to our standards and dangerous to the 
moral well-being of our nation... . 

“We maintain that to oppose eutha- 
nasia is in accord with God’s Word and 
the Church’s historic interpretation 
thereof. We further agree . . . that the 
enactment of legislation permitting the 
practice of euthanasia would ‘open the 
door to most dangerous and vicious 
practices.’ While men ought to do every- 
thing in their power to alleviate human 
suffering to the extent of deadening pain 
and exercising every sort of tenderness, 
they are not justified in taking life. 

“To take positive measures to ter- 
minate life would interfere with God's 
sovereignty, both as regards the possible 
recovery of the patient, his possible con- 
version or growth in the knowledge of 
God, or the Christian influence that his 
living victory over pain might produce 
on other people. . . .” 


Presbyterian Men: 
And Still Growing 


The National Council of Presbyterian 
Men is still the fastest-growing Protes- 
tant laymen’s group in the U. S. Figures 
announced to the General Assembly last 
month by Council executive secretary 
Paul Moser disclosed that the group now 
is over the 1,500-mark in local chapters 
with some 80,000 members. 

Mr. Moser also told the commission- 
ers that successful chapters had been 
established in every kind of church and 
that there was a potential of some 
290,000 men in the churches with local 
chapters, He added that the organization 
had 208 presbytery and twenty-nine 


synod councils under way, and could 
count on at least 12,000 men trained as 
leaders “for the specific task of mobiliz- 
ing men for the Church.” The Council 
secretary was introduced to the Assem- 
bly by Mr. David W. Proffitt of Mary- 
ville, Tennessee, president of the 
three-year-old national group. 

Mr. Moser reviewed in brief the his- 
tory of the National Council and told 
of the vigorous work that the eight area 
organizations of the Council were doing, 
He discussed the Council’s Every Man 
Plan, adopted last February in Chicago 
(P.L., May 12), and told the commis- 
sioners, “The plan starts with you, ... 
When you are stirred by the magnitude 
of the need for the Gospel, and troubled 
by the present limited male response 
to cope with this need, you should first 
study yourself to see if you have the 
determination to carry on in the face of 
what may be required of you. If you 
feel you have, you should seek out 
among your fellow church members two 
or three others who have similar con- 
victions, Together you should face real- 
istically your readiness to go steadily 
ahead in the fulfillment of those Chris- 
tian responsibilities which can only be 
accomplished by unity in fellowship.” 

In addition to the report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Presbyterian Men’s 
Council held its first special meeting in 
connection with an Assembly. Almost 
1,000 men, including commissioners and 
visitors from Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia attended a banquet 
sponsored by the Council on May 26. 
Preceding this large meeting, some 100 
men were briefed on the operation of 








Presbyterian Men on the Air, David W. Proffitt, president of National Council of 
Presbyterian Men, is interviewed by Cincinnati announcer Rex Dale (right). At 
left is Oregon commissioner, the Rev. Chester Hamblin, who was one of sixteen 
members of Presbyterian broadcasting team which was responsible for airing of 
more than sixty radio and television shows during Assembly. This is new re 
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the Every Man Plan by Louis A. Kom- 
jathy, newly-elected Area Four vice- 
president of the Council (see page 24). 

Featured speaker at the men’s ban- 
quet was the “Herman Hickman of the 
church world,” Presbyterian U. S. lay- 
man H. Roe Bartle of Kansas City, for- 
mer president of church-related Missouri 
Valley College (Marshall, Missouri). 
Mr. Bartle, one of the most powerful 
lay speakers in the U. S., called the men 
assembled to increased Christian action 
in every phase of national and church 
life (for excerpts, see page 20). 


Restoration Fund: 
Mission Accomplished 

The greatest financial effort in the 
Presbyterian Church U, S. A. was ended 
last month by action of the General As- 
sembly (see Capital Fund story). 

The $24,394,242.35, raised through 
the Restoration Fund for postwar reha- 
bilitation has been disbursed, and on 
May 31 the Fund Commission was of- 
ficially discharged. The money was 
raised in an intensive campaign during 
the years 1945-48. Goal was $27,000,- 
000. 

Restoration Fund money which had 
been set aside for reconstruction work 
in parts of Asia where it is now impos- 
sible to do such work, will be reallocated 
to other areas. 

The Fund Commission has appor- 
tioned to the Board of Foreign Missions 
some $580,000 for emergency recon- 
struction needs arising from the war in 
Asia, The money had been allocated for 
use in China and North Korea, 

Mission schools, hospitals, churches, 
and orphanages have been reopened in 
war-ravaged countries because of the 
Restoration Fund. Church programs 
have been reorganized; hunger and 
sickness have been relieved; war-weak- 
ened Church agencies in this country 
have been bolstered; Bibles have been 
distributed throughout the world, and 
war emergency ministries have been 
maintained for men still in service and 
ex-Gl’s in college. 


Church Magazine Growth 
Pleases Commissioners 


Assembly commissioners applauded 
the report of PressyTERIAN LiFe board 
chairman, Dr, William Thomson Hanz- 
sche of Trenton, New Jersey, when he 
told the assembly that the Church’s mag- 
azine, reaching 447,334 Presbyterian 
families, is the “largest Protestant maga- 
zine in Christendom.” 

Dr. Hanzsche introduced the Rever- 
end Robert H. Heinze, associate general 
manager, who explained three graphs 
demonstrating the growth of circulation 
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from a 1950 average of 93,413 to the 
present high; the shrinking of the per 
subscription tctal cost from $5.50 in 
1949 to $1.69 in 1951; and the manner 
in which 1952 circulation is expected to 
be 862% of the 1949 circulation. while 
the General Assembly’s appropriation 
will be but 173% of the 1949 figure. 

The tremendous growth in circula- 
tion was attributed to the Every Home 
Plan, established by the 162nd General 
Assembly and again endorsed last month 
by the 1951 commissioners. In 1949 each 
subscriber (there were 87,000) paid 
$3.50 per subscription year and the As- 
sembly appropriated $174,000 (or $2.00 
per subscription). This year the sub- 
scriber’s church is paying $1.00 per year 
on his behalf and the Assembly has ap- 
propriated a sum equal to $0.69 per 
subscriber. 

For 1952, the Assembly approved a 
budget item of $320,000 as its share of 
the cost of an expected 1952 circulation 
of 750,000. At such a high level of cir- 
culation the cost of a subscription will 
be forty-two cents from the total Church 
budget and again $1.00 from the local 
congregation. 

Robert J. Cadigan, editor and gen- 
eral manager, presented a scroll honor- 
ing Enid Presbytery in Oklahoma, the 
first presbytery in which each church 
had enrolled all its families as subscribers 
to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
received by elder-commissioner Arnold 
L. Kinkade and the Reverend Roy M. 
Truesdale, moderator. Mr. Truesdale ex- 
pressed the conviction that PrespyTe- 
RIAN Lire would advance all the work 
of the Church in Enid Presbytery. 

The magazine editor told the As- 
sembly Commissioners that a_ recent 
survey of four hundred representative 
Every Home Plan churches had revealed 
that the impact of the Church’s official 
journal upon congregation members was 
already discernible. 

Noting that the Every Home Plan was 
only one year old (and not as old as 
that in most churches), Mr. Cadigan 
reported that a substantial number of 
pastors of Every Home Plan churches 
pad indicated that PresByTERIAN LIFE 
had helped increase attendance, renew 
the interest of fringe members, increase 
giving, and prompt special donations. 

In addition more hes a hundred pas- 
tors said that the magazine had helped 
people in meeting a problem and in 
making a life decision. 

Speaking of changes in editorial 
trends, Mr. Cadigan remarked: “Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE was launched on the con- 
viction that to see is to believe. The 
magazine now supplements reports with 
devotional and doctrinal articles in the 
added conviction that to believe is to 
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“The SICKLE 
or the CROSS” 





A Gripping Film on a Timely Theme: 
CHRISTIANITY vs. COMMUNISM 


Here is a power-packed film that's as 
timely as today’s headlines . . . a story of 
the ‘cold’ war between Christianity and 
atheistic Communism. Every American... 
every freedom-loving man and woman 

. should see this challenging drama. 
Critics acclaim its bold treatment . . . audi- 
ences are thrilled by its smashing realism. 
Thrilling entertainment with a wholesome 
message. Freedoms Foundation award win- 
ner. Running time 78 minutes. Book ‘The 
Sickle or the Cross” now from your local 
film distributor or write us for further 
information . .. Dept. PL. 


LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
3558 S. Jefferson St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Why Pay More? 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


(33/5 R. P.M.) 


30% off 


Factory New! Every Record 
Guaranteed! 

If in N.Y.C. visit our Midtown stores: 
1125 6th Ave.—1143 6th Ave.—1211 6th Ave. 
For FREE Complete Catalogue 
and Price List, write to: 
RECORD HAVEN STORES 
520 W. 48th St. (Dept. PL) New York 19, N. Y. 














i WANT TO GIVE $1,000. 
TO YOUR CHURCH! 


An actual gift to your church—$100, $500, 
$1,000—or MORE—if you will help us do it. 
Easy, practical plan with popular products 
everyone wants (nof greeting cards). No 
investment—but big profits to you and ex- 
tra dividends for your church. Send postal 
for details TODAY. 


TEMPLE INDUSTRIES 


Dept. No. 2 
P. O. Box 135 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

















CHURCH BUILDING LITERATURE 


Send card for list of more than 100 items of 
literature provided by the Bureau of Church 
Building and Architecture. 


E. M. CONOVER, 
Room 808 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y, 
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Pastors’ Pensions 
Discussed By Assembly 


The financial future of some of the 
nation’s most underpaid professional 
men—ministers of the Gospel—came up 
for lengthy discussion at last month's 
General Assembly. 

In one action, the Church’s ruling 
body voted to call to the attention of 
churches in many parts of the country 
that the rising cost of living was having 
a grave effect on all pastors’ salaries, 
even those that were once considered 
adequate, The Assembly asked that pres- 
byteries and churches study this prob- 
lem “in an effort toward securing salary 
increases in many situations.” But most 
of the time spent on this important mat- 
ter dealt with pastors’ pension benefits, 

Since 1928, the Presbyterian Church, 
through its Board of Pensions, has op- 
erated a sound plan to offer pastors and 
their families benefits in the event of 
retirement or death. Today almost all 
Presbyterian ministers are covered by 
the Service Pension Plan, which has cur- 
rent assets of more than $63,000,000, 
and serves, or is ready to serve, more 
than 15,000 pastors, missionaries, board 
and agency staff members, and widows 
and orphaned children. 

But, because of inflation, inadequate 
salaries, (ministerial participants now 
pay 3 per cent of their stipends into the 
plan; churches or other employers, 8 per 
cent), short terms of coverage, and other 
reasons, present returns from the plan 
in many cases are not even enough to 
cover food bills at today’s prices. Mini- 
mum pension is set at $600. Average 
pension benefit paid out last year was 
around $690. 

Last month, the Assembly faced this 
situation and considered three possible 
solutions brought to it by a special com- 
mittee on inadequate pensions appointed 
by 1950 Moderator Hugh Ivan Evans. 
The solutions were: (1) to increase the 
minimum pension to $1,200; (2) to ask 


each church to contribute for four years 
an amount equal to 2 per cent of its 
pastor’s salary to provide housing for 
some 300 couples and widows now be- 
lieved in special need, and (3) to begin 
January 1, 1952, additional benefits for 
survivors of plan members by increasing 
the church’s or other employer's share 
in the plan from 8 to 9 per cent. 

Both the special committee and the 
Assembly agreed that suggestion 1 was 
too costly and would not actually serve 
those in immediate special need. After 
a great deal of debate, suggestion 2 was 
referred back to the inadequate pensions 
committee because it also did not pro- 
vide immediate relief for cases of special 
hardship. Moderator Harrison Ray An- 
derson, however, asked that each pres- 
bytery take prompt action to seek out 
and help these people. 

Suggestion three was overwhelm- 
ingly approved. Under it, the widow of 
a minister member will receive her hus- 
band’s salary for six months after his 
death, Maximum benefit will be $2,500 
if he was under sixty-five; $500, if over. 
In addition, the children of deceased 
ministers will receive $300 a year for 
four years toward their undergraduate 
college educations. 


Assembly Considers New 
Rules On Marriage 


The Church’s stand on marriage and 
divorce was modified somewhat and clar- 
ified by the 163rd General Assembly. 

If the 164th Assembly next year and 
the presbyteries the following year ap- 
prove several proposed constitutional 
changes after studying them further, 
two documents—the Directory for Wor- 
ship and the Confession of Faith—will 
be amended. In the Directory and the 
Confession are found the Church’s rules 
on marriage and divorce. 

The report made last month by the 
Special Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce states that the penitence of a 
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person for his past sin is more desirable 
in considering his remarriage after a 
divorce than that person’s claim to inno- 
cence. Therefore, the report suggests, a 
divorced person should be allowed to 
remarry “when sufficient penitence for 
sin and failure is evidenced, and a firm 
purpose and endeavor after Christian 
marriage is demonstrated.” 

This statement is an amendment to 
the Confession of Faith, which rules that 
“nothing but adultery or such willful 
desertion as can no way be remedied 
by the Church or civil magistrate is cause 
of dissolving the bond of marriage.” 

The marriage and divorce commission, 
headed by Dr. Albert G. Butzer, pastor 
of Westminster Church, Buffalo, New 
York, last year proposed several amend- 
ments to the Confession and the Direc- 
tory. Those changes were approved by 
the 162nd General Assembly and sent 
down to the presbyteries in two over- 
tures. The majority of the presbyteries, 
however, rejected both, some on the 
grounds that the changes were imprac- 
tical; others considered them too man- 
datory. 

This year’s report differs little in 
principle from the overtures rejected by 
the presbyteries last year, except for the 
section that calls for penitence rather 
than proof of innocence in the remar- 
riage of divorced persons, The wording 
in this year’s report, however, provides 
for greater flexibility in interpretation. 

Amendments to the Directory, ap- 
proved last month by the General As- 
sembly pending further study by a 
committee of fifteen ministers and elders, 
are: 

“. . . Ministers who are requested to 
remarry divorced persons shall ascertain 
whether there is penitence for past sin 
and failure, and intention to enter, with 
the help of God, and through His 
Church, into a marriage of love, honor, 
forbearance and loyalty, which will con- 
tinue as long as both shall live. . . . 

“. . . In cases where the interpreta- 





Police escort for Foreign Missions head. Dr. Charles T. Leber (right) didn’t have much time between speaking at a service 
in Cincinnati’s First United Church and appearing on local broadcast. Interviewing him after trip is Howard Chamberlain. 
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tion of the law of the Church is in 
doubt, ministers are entitled to the aid 
and counsel of their brethren in session 
and presbytery. To provide such aid 
and counsel, each presbytery shall elect 
a Committee on Christian Marriage. 

“When a minister seeks the counsel 
of this Committee of Presbytery as to 
a proposed marriage or remarriage, he 
shall submit all the papers and facts 
in the case, including his considered 
judgment, to the Committee on Chris- 
tian Marriage, which shall be judge of 
satisfactory evidence as to whether there 
are grounds for marriage or remarriage 
in keeping with the spirit and teachings 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. The minister 
shall abide by the decision of the Com- 
mittee in the matter, subject to the 
right of appeal to the presbytery. 

“. . Ministers are advised not to 
unite in marriage a member of any other 
Christian communion whose marriage is 
known to the minister to be prohibited 
by the laws of the Church in which such 
person holds membership, unless the 
minister believes that his refusal would 
do injustice. 

“.,.A minister shall not officiate at 
the remarriage of a divorced person 
unless a period of one year has elapsed 
from the date of the final decree grant- 
ing the divorce, except with the authori- 
zation of presbytery’s Committee on 
Christian Marriage.” 

The Commission’s proposed amend- 
ments to the Confession of Faith clarify 
several ambiguous words and phrases, 
such as innocent party, scriptural 
grounds, satisfactory evidence, a period 
of one year, any member of any other 
denomination, and the advice of pres- 
bytery. 

There was little discussion on the 
proposed amendments after Commission 
chairman Dr. Butzer read them. One 
commissioner moved that the statement 
providing for a one-year waiting period 
between divorce and remarriage be 
stricken out. His motion failed. Another 
commissioner objected to the section 
stating that a minister shall not marry 
a person whose marriage is prohibited 
by the laws of that person’s church. His 
motion also failed; and the report, as 
presented, passed. 

The report concludes: “We know it 
is no light matter to revise our Confes- 
sion of Faith, or to change our Directory 
for Worship. Yet we are of the opinion, 
indeed of the conviction, that there is 
a widespread desire, if not demand, in 
our Church for such restatement and 
revision. We also believe that if these 
proposals are approved by this General 
Assembly, and adopted by the presby- 
teries, then the law of our Church will 
be clarified concerning the remarriage 
of divorced persons . . . what is more, 
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we sincerely trust these proposals will 
greatly unify the practice in our Church 
with respect to the remarriage of di- 
vorced persons, without creating a hard 
and fast uniformity.” 


Women’s Meeting 


Approximately 2,000 women attended 
the General Assembly last month as 
commissioners, wives of commissioners, 
members of women’s organizations, and 
guests. 

High point of the Assembly for them 
was Women’s Day, when approximately 
1,800 women met in Cincinnati's Ma- 
sonic Hall to listen to speeches, reports, 
and special music; to sing spirituals, to 
lunch together, and to entertain mission- 
aries and Christian Education workers 
at a reception. 

One of the speakers was Dr. Ganse 
Little, president of the Church’s Board 
of Christian Education. He told the 
women that “the most important task in 
the Church today is the teaching mission 
—Christian education. Faith becomes in- 
carnate because it is taught. It is upon 
this rock and this rock alone that the 
Church is built.” 

Dr. Richard Evans, minister of New 
York City’s Presbyterian-sponsored La- 
bor Temple, also spoke. He told of the 
interracial fellowship in that cultural 
and recreational center; and he invited 
Presbyterian women to come to New 
York and “see the Statue of Liberty, the 
Empire State building—and then come 
to Labor Temple to see liberty in prac- 
a oe 

Dr. Kenneth Reeves of the Board of 
Christian Education, referring to the 
confusion of many young people about 
religion, said the most important ques- 
tion is not “Who am I?” or “What am I 
doing here?” but “Who am I following?” 

Four members of the Presbyterian 
Women’s executive Committee reported 
on their recent good will trips to Europe 
and South America (see page thirteen). 
There was music by the Cincinnati Pres- 
byterial Women’s Chorus and group- 
singing of spirituals, led by Presbyterian 
national missionary J. T. Jones of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 

During the past year, Presbyterian 
women gave to the Boards of the Church 
$2,631,652.27. By their extra giving— 
or Opportunity Gifts—they made possi- 
ble the building of a girls’ school in 
Hokuriki, Japan; the completion of the 
primary school at La Progresiva in Cuba; 
the administration building at Sheldon- 
Jackson School, Alaska; and the reopen- 
ing of the Tselani Mission on the Navajo 
Reservation. 

They also provided scholarships for 
forty-two women and 175 men studying 
for full-time Christian service, and they 
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gave almost $13,000 to Waynesburg 
College for books for its new library. 

During the year ahead one of the 
most important objectives of Presby- 
terian women is the training of their 
85,000 local officers to be better leaders. 
There will be a Women’s Section in 
each of the Summer Leadership Schools 
sponsored by the Board of Christian 
Education. 


World War II Hero 
Named To Chaplain’s Post 


A new chaplaincy post for the Church 
was announced at the 163rd General 
Assembly last month. 

Former Army Chaplain John K. 
Borneman—one of six chaplains most 
decorated for combat in World War II— 
was named the first executive secretary 
of the Church’s Committee on Chaplains 
and Service Personnel. The Committee 
is being reorganized because of an in- 
crease in the volume of work, 

Chaplain Borneman, who retired 
from the Army last year with the rank 
of colonel, assumed his duties immedi- 
ately after his appointment. His offices 
are in the Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 

Before his appointment last month he 
was supply pastor of Eastminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D, C. 

Colonel Borneman participated in the 
infamous Bataan death march as a pris- 
oner of the Japanese during World War 
II. While imprisoned at Cabanatuan, 
Philippine Islands, he supervised the 
activities of thirty-seven Protestant and 
Catholic chaplains. 

He holds three Silver Stars for gal- 
lantry in action; two Bronze Stars for 
heroism in ground combat; three Purple 
Hearts; three Distinguished Unit Cita- 
tions; the Philippine Defense, Libera- 
tion, and Independence Ribbons; and 
the Japanese Occupation ribbon. 


The Assembly Speaks 


On Current Issues 


The General Assembly last month 
challenged Protestants to continue sup- 
port of the UN and its plans for estab- 
lishing world order. 

This was one point in a series of seven 
suggestions which the Assembly adopted 
as showing the way toward the building 
of a better society. 

The Protestant Church, the statement 
said, should back the UN, especially 
the technical development of under- 
privileged countries in the world, “The 
Church challenges its people and the 
nation to the opportunity of developing 
a world of law and order and human 
service through the United Nations,” the 
report continued, But, it warned, the 
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U. S. should guard against the “taint 
of imperialism.” 

The Church should, according to the 
report, “lend its backing to suggestions 
already made to seek the reduction of 
armaments on a collective basis, and 
subject all weapons of war including 
atomic weapons, to international juris- 
diction under the proper safeguards.” 

The Church should also “press the 
proposal of the United Nations for devel- 
oping so-called underprivileged coun- 
tries . . . keep urging a cessation of the 
mad armaments race . . , support be- 
fore Congress the great humanitarian 
movement in the field of human rights 

. seek by every possible means to 
clothe the United Nations with the 
authority and the prestige which will 
give it the effect of world govern- 
ment . . ¢ demonstrate effectively .. . 
that every man in free America, re- 
gardless of his race, his color, or his 
religion, has an equal opportunity to 
develop his talents and capacities to the 
full in an unsegregated society 
befriend the exile and the oppressed . . . 
and . . . provide the beginning of a 
new life to people who have been driven 
out of home and country and have suf- 
fered the loss of friends, loved ones, pos- 
sessions, and livelihood.” 

“Some forms of loyalty oaths .. . 
which stifle freedom of thought and in- 
quiry” were condemned by the Assem- 
bly. “People are afraid to speak their 
convictions for fear of reprisal. Thus we 
lay the groundwork for a police society 
which destroys the freedom we seek to 
save.” 

The Assembly pronouncement warned 
against self-righteousness, fear and 
hysteria, militarism, unholy alliances, 
and “moral flabbiness . . . from high 
government positions down to college 
athletics.” 

“The corruption that eats away the 
foundations of democracy,” stated the 
report, “and which will bring about the 
crumbling of its structure, is not the 
work of the enemies without our walls, 
but the work of those among us who 
betray their country in political corrup- 
tion, in the buying and selling of 
political influence, and in day-to-day 
common cheating.” 





About This Section 


The news pages of this issue of 
Presbyterian Life are devoted en- 
tirely to coverage of the Presbyterian 
Church’s 163rd General Assembly. 

Stories about the election of the 
new Church Moderator, Dr. Harrison 
Ray Anderson, and the appointment 
of Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen as the 
new Vice-Moderator appeared in the 
issue of June 9. THE EDITORS 
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Speech Highlights 


(Presbyterians attending the General 
Assembly last month heard many chal- 
lenges by effective speakers. Herewith 
are brief excerpts from some of the 
speeches.) —THE EDITORS 


Mr. H. Roe Bartle, Presbyterian U.S. 
layman, Kansas City, Missouri. “We 
are preparing for all-out war as a nation, 
but the Christian Church is still in low 
gear. .. . You can’t criticize Stalin for 
putting the Church out of business when 
you allow the Church to starve to death 
here at home. . . . No man is so great 
and prominent that he cannot find the 
time to teach a Sunday school class of 
boys. ... 

“One of the greatest strongholds of 
democracy is the Christian college. . . . 
If you businessmen want to preserve 
free enterprise, then start supporting 
the Christian college. . . . 

“Wherever gangsters have corrupted 
politics it has been because churchmen 
have not had the courage to get into 
politics. Don’t cry about bad govern- 
ment; get into politics and create good 
government, . . .” 


Dr. John C. Bennett, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. “We 
in this country have everything to lose 
from Communism, but most of the peo- 
ple in Asia are not conscious of having 
much to lose, Often people in Asia are 
afraid of other movements more than 
they are afraid of Communism. For ex- 
ample, Christians and many others in 
India are more afraid of a Hindu Fascism 
than they are of Communism. Many 
Protestants in the Philippines are more 
afraid of political Roman Catholicism 
of the Spanish type than they are of 








Communism. . . . The most important 
question raised in connection with Com- 
munism is: What is the alternative? 
Such an alternative must deal drastically 
with the overwhelming poverty, the 
feudal land -system, and the widespread 
political corruption. Today thoughtful 
people often fail to see any satisfactory 
alternative on the horizon.” 


Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, retiring Mod- 
erator, pastor of Westminster Church, 
Dayton, Ohio. “Corruption, bribery, de- 
ceit in high places find the Church an 
unwearied foe. We will not let up at 
any point, Here I appeal to you to go 
on record for the restoration of character 
in all our civic and political life. Let us 
increase our respect for life and property 
and the appreciation of genuine ethical 
values in every field. The lowered moral 
standards which lead to the belief that 
miracles of luck can be substituted for 
honest effort and solemn work, along 
with intemperance, divorce, war, and 
the social evils growing out of war, must 
not win in the contest with Christian 
conscience and character. 

“Let us continue to dare. Let good 
good men and women outstrip the 
agents of evil. Let Christian forces move 
out into the arena to run the race and 
achieve the prize. . .” 


Dr. Perry Epler Gresham, pastor of 
Central Woodward Christian Church, 
Detroit, Michigan. “Industrial strife can 
be cured only when people are changed. 
We cannot have managers and workers 
recognizing their essential teamwork 
until they are changed into producers 
working together. The conference table 
is better than the strike, but the Com- 
munion table can make the strike un- 


necessary. ... 











Commissioners and visitors to the 163rd General Assembly pour out of Cincinnati's 
Taft Auditorium, scene of the sessions, following afternoon meeting last month. 
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“Crime and dishonor in our country 
can be mitigated by law but cured only 
by transformed lives. We cannot have 
better times until we have better peo- 
ple.” 


Dr. Kyung-Chik Han, pastor of 
Young Nak (Bethany) Presbyterian 
Church, Seoul, Korea. “We lost every- 
thing, but certainly not our Lord. We 
can truly say, ‘Jesus is all the world to 
me.’ Through the suffering and death, 
we can only say that God has become 
more real to us. Heaven is reality, not 
just imagination, We live by faith.” 


Dr. Julian Price Love, professor 
of Bible, Louisville Theological Sem- 
inary, Louisville, Kentucky. “With re- 
lation to the greatest enemy of the 
present age, the enemy of militarism, we 
have allowed ourselves to become di- 
vided into two camps within the Chris- 
tian Church, the pacifist and the 
non-pacifist. And we have come to 
suppose that because the majority of 
the Church thinks of pacifism as heresy, 
therefore there is no other answer to 
militarism at all, And we have allowed 
the world to push us into the position 
where we ourselves recognize the divi- 
sion, And we are not willing to look more 
clearly or longer. 

“The pacifist Christian on the one 
hand supposes that love by itself can 
conquer, even in a world like ours, and 
he is therefore opposed to all use of 
force, even an armed police force. The 
non-pacifist Christian, on the other 
hand, believes in love as strongly as 
his brother, but he believes that in a 
world like ours, a police force is neces- 
sary for the regulation of society. 

“But we fail to realize that the im- 
mediate need of the hour is not that 
these two should think of themselves 
as separate camps, and that the non- 
pacifist Christian should join with the 
world in denouncing his pacifist Chris- 
tian brother because they are two camps, 
in order to be in solid with his com- 
munity. 

“The great need of our hour is regard 
to the militarism of our world is this: 
that both the pacifist Christians and the 
nonpacifist Christians should join hands 
in recognizing that the military method 
is not the extension of a police force to 
the whole world, that between a police 
force that operates under law and an 
army which operates for aggressive 
warfare, as all warfare is aggressive to- 
day, there is wide gulf fixed and that 
both the nonpacifist Christian and the 
pacifist Christian need to join hands 
today within the Church to renounce 
once and for all the whole militaristic 
method as a way of trying to solve the 
modern problems of the world. . . .” 
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The Reverend J. Charles McKira- 
chan, pastor of Westminster Church, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, and General 
Council member. “It is absolutely true 
to say that there is literally all the money 
the Church needs or can use available 
for Christ’s purposes today. Churches, 
individual Christians, are proud and 
privileged to contribute sacrificially if 
they know the story, if they see the 
picture, if they feel the grip and the 
grasp of the world’s agony and need 
and Christ’s perfect capacity to meet 
it. My friends, it is a fact that in your 
local church and in mine there is all 
the money you and I. . . and the causes 
of Christ need for an expanding pro- 
gram of power, outreach, and widen- 
ing outreach, . . . If the Church doesn’t 
get the money it needs, it is because 
of Godiess doubt, pessimism, lethargy 





Bishop Henry K. Sherrill 





in individuals, particularly in us, the 
leaders.” 


The Reverend Anthony Monteiro, 
industrial Chaplain for the Synod of 
New Jersey. “The Church has the rem- 
edy for a sin-sick world. But how can 
the Church apply this remedy if the 
sick do not come to church? Christ went 
among the multitudes. His Church must 
do the same.” 


Miss Elsie R. Penfield, Secretary for 
Women’s Work, Board of National 
Missions. “Today our Church evange- 
lism is working like one great symphony 
orchestra, Sometimes we find the men 
(shall we call them the brass section?) 
playing alone. Sometimes we find the 
women (shall we call them the flute 
section?) playing alone. But we are all 
playing one score, a score of fellowship 
evangelism, under one conductor, . . .” 
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The Rt. Reverend Henry Knox 
Sherrill, presiding bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and president 
of the National Council of Churches. 
“The ecumenical movement has grown 
and developed for two essential reasons, 
one negative, the other positive, The first 
reason is because of the pressure of the 
times. . . . The forces of evil are power- 
ful beyond description and must be 
faced on a world stage. . . . No Church 

. can meet the issues . . . alone. 

“The second reason is more positive. 
It is what Dr, William Adams Brown 
has described as the power of love. 
Through the conferences at Edinburgh, 
Jerusalem, Oxford, Amsterdam, Cleve- 
land, and through many years of work- 
ing together in long established 
organizations, men and women in the 
various communions have come to know 
one another, trust one another, and even 
more important in the experience of 
Christian worship and service have re- 
alized the depth of our common faith 
and purpose.” 


The Reverend Darius L. Swann, 
Presbyterian missionary returned from 
China. “Here is the Church, the Church 
through all the ages. The Church in 
China is more vitally alive than ever 
before; it seems to have experienced a 
real revival. More people have been 
finding their way to the church to wor- 
ship on Sunday morning than before 
the Communist government came to 
power. It is an awakened Church, aware 
of the difficulty of its position, and aware 
also of its weaknesses. Here is the 
Church, not hurling its anathemas at a 
recalcitrant world but bearing in_ its 
body the sin of us all. Here it lives in 
a situation, judging from Christian his- 
tory, more normal than abnormal, for 
the advance of the Church has so often 
come through the sublimation of suffer- 
ing. Here is the Church, a pitifully weak 
and outnumbered force, yet potentially 
mighty in her very weakness.” 


The Reverend Charles B. Temple- 
ton, Trenton, New Jersey, evangelist 
for the National Council of Churches. 
“To this topsy-turvy world the Church 
comes with the revolutionary message 
of Christ. No nominal Christian living 
will do for this great hour, No ordinary 
action will meet the needs of these 
extraordinary times. But a consecrated 
Church, gripped by the Spirit of one 
who said, ‘I have overcome the world,’ 
and heralding the Evangel through a 
life yielded to God in unconditional sur- 
render, can save our generation and 
adequately obey the command of the 

- founder of our Christian Revolution to 
‘Go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel.’” 
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Regional Synod Group 


Reports Progress 

Two years ago, when the 16lst 
General Assembly was discussing far- 
reaching changes in the structure and 
organization of the Presbyterian Church, 
it decided to explore the possibility that 
the expanding interests of the Church 
might better be served by some twelve 
“regional” synods rather than the then- 
current total of forty. 

Last year the Assembly noted ap- 
proval of this idea by the Church’s pres- 
byteries and requested its Moderator, 
Hugh Ivan Evans, to appoint a special 
committee on regional synods (P.L., 
June 24, ’50), to study the idea and to 
report to at least the 1951 and 1952 
Assemblies before any definite action 
was taken. 

The committee, headed by Dr. Robert 
Worth Frank, president of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, held three meet- 
ings before the Assembly and conducted 
open hearings during the Cincinnati ses- 
sions which proved to be “most instruc- 
tive and gratifying.” 

In its first report to the Assembly 
last month, the committee restated the 
reasons for its formation and asked “that 
all areas of the Church . . . feel free 
to communicate their views to it.” 

The regional synod report stated that 
the committee had not definitely decided 
that there would only be twelve new 
area synods. The figure of twelve was 
considered “merely as a suggestion.” The 
committee requested the General As- 


sembly to direct all synods to appoint 
committees on synod boundaries to aid 
the special committee. The Assembly 
approved this request and also voted 
that no further changes in present synod 
boundaries (for two exceptions, see be- 
low) be made without consulting the 
special committee. The committee will 
report, probably with recommendations, 
to the 164th General Assembly next 
year, 


Milestones in °52 


Next year will be a banner one for 
a Board and an agency of the Church. 
Important anniversaries are the reason. 

Last month the General Assembly took 
note of these events and invited Pres- 
byterian churches everywhere to coop- 
erate in the sesquicentennial of the 
Board of National Missions and the cen- 
tennial of its Department of History. 

In July, 1802, 2 General Assembly- 
approved committee on missions held 
its first meeting in Philadelphia. From 
this small beginning grew today’s Na- 
tional Missions Board with its some 
2,900 missionaries working on 3,500 
projects all the way from Alaska to the 
Caribbean. 

Fifty years later, a group of history- 
minded Presbyterians gathered at a 
General Assembly meeting in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, decided that the 
Church had gone long enough without 
any means of finding and keeping its 
records, The group organized the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society, which in 





Assembly-goers see Cincinnati. Layman Carl M. Jensen of Cincinnati’s North 
Presbyterian Church points out spots of interest to some of the more than a 
thousand commissioners and visitors who went on sight-seeing tour of Assembly 


city. For the second straight year, the tour was sponsored and paid for by one of the 


nation’s oldest 


laymen’s groups, the Presbyterian Men of Greater Cincinnati. 


Following tour, sightseers attended reception for Moderator Harrison Ray Anderson 
arranged by Cincinnati churches at city’s Seventh Church, host to the Assembly. 
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1925 became the present Department 
of History. 

The Department today, in its head- 
quarters in Philadelphia’s Witherspoon 
Building, has collected more than 
100,000 manuscript letters, 75,000 
bound volumes, 10,000 photographs 
and prints, and hundreds of priceless 
relics of the past. The younger of the 
two future birthday celebrants is also 
helping to supply the National Missions 
Board with historical background. 


Synod and Presbytery 
Changes Approved 


The Presbyterian Church’s forty syn- 
ods will soon be thirty-eight. Last month 
the General Assembly of the Church 
approved the merger of two synods in 
the Far West and two in the South- 
west. 

Earlier this month the Synod of Utah 
became a presbytery in the Synod of 
California. And next month ceremonies 
will make the Synod of Arkansas a pres- 
bytery in the Synod of Oklahoma. 

The new Presbytery of Utah includes 
three former presbyteries with sixteen 
churches and a total membership of 
more than 3,000, The new Presbytery of 
Arkansas will be composed of fifty-eight 
churches and three presbyteries having 
a total membership of almost 6,000. 

In other actions the Assembly ap- 
proved mergers of presbyteries in North 
Dakota and Kansas and the formation 
of new presbyteries in the Synod of the 
Cameroun in West Africa. These actions 
bring the total number of presbyteries 
to 259, The pre-Assembly total was 262. 


New York City Host to 
164th General Assembly 


New York’s stately Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church (Dr, John Suther- 
land Bonnell, pastor) will be the host 
church for next year’s General Assembly. 
This action was taken last month by the 
commissioners to the 163rd Assembly 
in Cincinnati. A previous invitation from 
Washington, D, C., had to be withdrawn 
because of the current national emer- 
gency. 

Although New York houses more 
church headquarters than any other city 
in the U. S, (the Boards of Foreign and 
National Missions have their headquar- 
ters there), this is the first time in half 
a century that Manhattan Island will 
be welcoming an Assembly. In 1902 the 
Assembly met in New York to start the 
centennial celebration of the Board of 
National Missions. Next year the city 
will touch off the Board’s sesquicenten- 
nial (see col. 2). 
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Assembly juniors. The nursery school of 
Cincinnati’s Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church had severai new faces last month 
during General Assembly, They belonged 
to Presbyterian children who played 
while parents attended sessions, Above, 
teacher Mrs. Roland Benton holds Charles 
and Martha Carson of Sedalia, Missouri, 
while she tells group the story of Moses 
in the bull rushes, Other young visitors 
came from Potlatch, Idaho; Lingle, Wyo., 
Herington, Kan., and Knoxville, Tenn. 


Of People and Places 


The young and the old. Commission- 
ers to the 163rd General Assembly 
ranged in age from twenty-seven to 
eighty-two. The Reverend Orion C. Hop- 
per, Jr., pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Carteret, New Jersey, was the 
youngest; and the Reverend Fred O. 
Seamans of Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, was the oldest. Mr. Seamans, who 
retired last month from the pastorate 
of Westminster Church, Colorado 
Springs, has been an ordained minister 
fifty-six years. 


Plenty of lawyers. During a pause 
between committee reports, Moderator 
Harrison Ray Anderson asked the com- 
missioners to rise according to their pro- 
fessions, Of the 880 commissioners, Jess 
than ten were physicians, veterinarians, 
or dentists. The majority were teachers, 
industrialists, laborers, farmers, and 
lawyers. The Assembly gasped in sur- 
prise as men arose in great numbers 
to classify themselves as lawyers. The 
Moderator thought it was good for an 
Assembly to be composed of so many 
members of the legal profession, But one 
commissioner did not agree. 

“Mr. Moderator,” he said, “Last night 
in my hotel room I opened my Gideon 
Bible. And my eyes fell on the verse, 
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‘And a lawyer tempted him.’” (Matthew 
22:35). : 

The Moderator had trouble calling the 
Assembly to order. 


Latest in jewelry. Members of the 
executive committee of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Women were all 
wearing identical bracelets at the As- 
sembly. Each bracelet had a little, clear 
ball dangling from its silver chain, In 
the center of the ball was an almost in- 
visible dot—a mustard seed: The brace- 
lets are remembrances of the Bible verse 
which compares the Kingdom of Heaven 
to a mustard seed (Matthew 13:31, 32). 
They were made by a Kansas City man 
who rediscovered his faith through the 
raustard seed parable. Members of the 
women’s group have given several of the 
bracelets to women leaders in this coun- 
try and abroad. They hope the bracelets 
will remind their wearers that all Chris- 
tians are united through what they be- 
lieve. 


Two Moderators Anderson. Modera- 
tor Harrison Ray Anderson was im- 
pressed to hear that the new Modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland is also an Anderson—William 
W. Anderson. The two are not related. 


Cincinnatiennes good hostesses. 
Women of the Cincinnati Presbyterial 
Society not only ushered and sang in 
choirs during the Assembly sessions. 
Many of them worked hard behind the 
snack counter in Taft Auditorium, serv- 
ing 2,000 cups of coffee, 1,400 sand- 
wiches, 400 packages of ice cream, 360 
bars of candy, and other snacks to com- 
missioners taking breaks between ses- 
sions. They cleared some $300, which 
they will use to aid foreign and na- 
tional mission projects. Chairman of the 
counter committee was Mrs. William 
Schumacher of Wilson Memorial | 
Church, St. Bernard, Ohio, who also 
headed the committee last year. | 





Pure Bulu, Texas style. A sentence 
in the report of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Polity read like this: “The Stand- 
ing Committee on Polity presents the| 
following additional recommendations: | 


.. . The new Presbytery of Ntem to in-| 
clude twenty-seven churches that are at | 
present included in the Elat Station, and 
the new Corisco-Kribi Presbytery be 
composed of seventeen churches in- 
cluded in Efulan, Batanga, and Lolo- 
dorf stations, . . .” 

The Reverend J. Hoytt Boles of Fort 
Worth Presbytery in Texas, chairman of 
the polity committee, skipped rather 
hurriedly over the African names in 
reading the report to the Assembly. 

At the end of the report, Moderator 
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NEWS 


Anderson said, “The Moderator can 
never remember when he has heard 
purer Bulu spoken.” 

Boles retorted, “Been a long time 
since the Moderator’s been down in East 
Texas.” 


First woman elder. A special guest 
at the Women’s Day sessions was the 
first woman to be elected elder in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. She is Miss 
Sarah E. Dickason of New York City, 
foster mother of Dr, Richard Evans, who 
addressed the Women’s Day assem- 
blage. Miss Dickason was made an elder 
two days after the General Assembly of 
1930 approved an overture permitting 
women to serve as elders. 


Wedding anniversary. The Reverend 
Hugh Bean Evans, son of retiring Mod- 
erator Hugh Ivan Evans and chairman 
of the General Assembly Committee on 
Arrangements, took time out during the 
Assembly to celebrate an important 
event—the tenth anniversary of his and 
Mrs, Evans’s marriage. The couple 
slipped away to a dinner for two. 


Busy woman. An occasion more im- 
portant than the General Assembly to 
Mrs. P. A, Petitt of the General Council 
—her son’s graduation from high school 
—caused her to do a fair share of travel- 
ing last month, While the Assembly was 
in session, she flew home to Paola, Kan- 
sas, and assisted at the presentation of 
diplomas (she’s a school board mem- 
ber), Then she boarded the next plane 
back to Cincinnati. 


Commissioner from colorful parish. 
One General Assembly commissioner, 
telling about his background, might well 
have stepped out of a western movie. 
The Reverend W. B. Knickel, from Da- 
kota Presbytery in South Dakota, hails 
from a community called Spearfish 
(that’s near Deadwood), Some of his 
parishioners live in Horse Thief Gulch; 
others live in Bear Gulch. Mr. Knickel, a 
church school missionary under the 
Board of National Missions, ministers 
to ranchers, Indians, cowboys, farmers, 
loggers, and miners throughout a 200- 
mile area in the Black Hills region of 
South Dakota. 


New vice-president. This year is an 
important one in the life of lawyer- 
churchman Louis A. Komjathy of De- 
troit, Michigan. Mr. Komjathy, an elder 
in the Woodward Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Detroit, at one time last 
month was a General Assembly com- 
missioner, a presbytery moderator, and 
a vice-president of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men. Mr. Komjathy’s 
present service as an Assembly commis- 
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sioner is now over, but his position in 
the National Council has just started. 
His election as vice-president of Coun- 
cil Area Four (Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio) was announced during 
the Assembly by the Council’s executive 
committee. He was elected to fill a 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
veteran Council member C. Aird Moffat 
of South Bend, Indiana. Mr. Komjathy 
earlier was elected as the second layman 
in 127 years to become moderator of the 
Presbytery of Detroit. 


Church music leader honored. Hoo- 
sier Clarence Dickinson, editor of the 
Church’s Hymnal and well-known or- 
ganist and choir director for the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in New York City, 
was honored by his home state last 
month at the 163rd General Assembly. 
Dr. Dickinson, who led the massed 
choirs at the impressive popular meeting 
in the interests of United Protestantism, 
was presented a certificate of distinction 
from the Indiana Federation of Music 
Clubs as Indiana’s man of the year in 
music for 1950, The presentation was 
made by Federation official Mrs, Harold 
B. Ogden, who happens to be a member 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Greensburg, Illinois. 


Former DP a commissioner. For the 
first time in the Church’s history, a 
former refugee for whom Presbyterians 
helped find a new home in the U.S. at- 
tended a General Assembly as a commis- 


sioner. He was Dr. Andrew de Harsanyi, 
who was elected to attend the Cincinnati 
sessions as the ministerial representative 
from New York’s Saint Lawrence Pres- 
bytery. Dr. Harsanyi, previously the 
spiritual leader of all Hungarian Re- 
formed DP’s in Austria, is now associate 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Ogdensburg, New York. He is one of 
several distinguished Hungarian Re- 
formed (Presbyterian) pastors now 
serving the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
as a result of the Church’s DP program. 


Gavels for the Moderator. Last month 
at the Assembly, Church Moderator 
Harrison Ray Anderson received two 
new gavels in recognition of his election. 
In both the materials used were notable. 
On behalf of the Presbyterians of Cin- 
cinnati, Dr, Edward W. Stimson, vice- 
chairman of the local committee on ar- 
rangements and pastor of the city’s large 
Knox Presbyterian Church, presented 
Dr. Anderson with a gavel made of 
stratawood. The gavel, composed of 
wood veneers saturated in resins and 
chemicals, contained seventy-eight 
pieces of veneer, representing all of the 
churches in the Presbytery of Cincinnati. 
Dr. Stimson said it was a symbol of “the 
modern, forward-looking Cincinnati.” 


The other gavel, presented to Dr. Ander- 
son by Elder D. S, Longacre of the 
First Church, Lindsay, California, was 
made of orange and olive wood, repre- 
senting two of the chief industries in 
California's fertile San Joaquin Valley. 





Assembly feature. As usual, one of the best-enjoyed popular meetings at the 
Assembly was Youth Night. This year, as last, the program took the form of a 
dramatic production written and acted by Cincinnati young people. Westminster 


Fellowship service activities 


in work fellowships. 


institutional service units, 


caravans, overseas work camps, and local projects were emphasized last. month by 
players. Scene shows young people from the U. S. and other countries building 
brick wall in European work camp. Author of script was Sylvia Knecht, member 
of city’s Westwood First Church and recent graduate of a college radio course. 
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My R. WILSON BROWN 


“ 


 pernen are a few problems involved 
when the congregation of a church 
numbers in five figures and changes al- 
most 100 per cent from week to week; 
when that congregation involves persons 
of all denominations, from all walks of 
life, and from all parts of the nation; and 
when the minds of those persons are in 
a mood for relaxation and fun, 

Yes, a church of that type can be a 
problem—even a headache. 

But there is a solution, as a small 
group of church-minded folk discovered 
in 1924, when they visited Yosemite 
National Park in central California and 
wondered what could be done to bring 
church services to all the visitors who 
go there every year. 

They found the answer, and today, 
if there is such a thing as a church for 
tourists, this is it. It’s no summer-season 
church, either; for Yosemite is open the 
year around and maintains its church 
for tourists every day, every week, every 
year. 

The church is not a federal project, 
as is the park, but was founded by a 
group of Fc as an interdenomina- 


tional cooperative. It is governed by a 
board of trustees consisting of a Protes- 
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The. congregation: 50,000 persons.a year, 
recreation. The pastor: a Presbyterian niinister who has charge of 26 services a week. 





tant Episcopalian, a Christian Scientist, 
a Methodist, a Congregationalist, an 
Augustana Lutheran, a Baptist, a Pres- 
byterian, a Roman Catholic, a Seventh 
Day Adventist and a representative of 
the National Park Service. While these 
cooperating churches contribute about 
5 percent of the budget, it’s the tourist 
who makes the financial wheels go 
around. 

Right now the man responsible for 
the program is 45-year-old Alfred G. 
Glass, a Presbyterian minister. He’s the 
fourth man to serve in this capacity since 
that day in 1924 when religion went on a 
full-time basis in the 1,182- -square-mile 
park, where the deer and bear roam in 
the shade of the high Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. 

It’s Mr. Glass’s job to set up a year- 
around program for about 50,000 per- 
sons of all faiths. More than that, his 
program must fit the convenience of the 
park employes and the many tourists. 
To do that, his summer weekly schedule 
calls for as many as twenty-six services 
each week. 

Winter in Yosemite means skiing, so 
the number of tourists is limited largely 
to snow lovers. But in the summer thou- 


o come to Yosemite National Park fér rést’and 
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sands come to see the giant Sequoia trees 
so big that a road is cut directly through 
the heart of one, the numerous water- 
falls, the giant granite formations, the 
bears at play. They take hikes into the 
high country where living glaciers nestle 
in the peaks and trout abound in the 
lakes. They fill the hotels and lodges. 
They crowd in their trailers and pitch 
tents on every available plot. So it's the 
summer when Mr. Glass works hardest. 

To conduct Catholic services, Mr. 


Church of the Tourists in Yosemite. 
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CHURCH OF THE TOURISTS 


Glass made arrangements with a priest 
in nearby Mariposa who in turn obtained 
the services of three University of San 
Francisco professors in order to offer 
tourists five masses each Sunday morn- 
ing. For the Christian Scientists he ar- 
ranged for readers to come in each 
Sunday from Fresno, and from Bass 
Lake on Wednesday nights. The Seventh 
Day Adventists assigned a minister to 
the park for the summer season, Mr. 
Glass arranged for Missouri Lutheran 
pastors from surrounding towns to come 
in each Sunday for a weekly service. 
That left seventeen Protestant services 
which were Mr. Glass’s direct responsi- 
bility. That could be quite a problem, 
too, but Mr. Glass has found the an- 
swer, First, his Board of Trustees per- 
mits him a student assistant. That helps 
a lot, and it’s wonderful experience for 
the minister-to-be. The student is always 
a Protestant. The student came last sum- 
mer as a Lutheran, but became a Pres- 
byterian after his Yosemite experience. 


Guesting 


Then there’s the guest minister pro- 
gram. Obtaining guests is an easy task, 
for the word has gone out that guesting 
at Yosemite is an inexpensive way to 
have a semi-vacation. In exchange for 
conducting two Sunday services, each 
guest minister receives a week's free 
use of a furnished tent house complete 
with electric lights, a Coleman stove, 
fuel oil, wood stove, a supply of wood, 
linens, and silverware. He gets a cour- 
tesy card which permits him to buy 
meals in any of the park restaurants at a 
33% percent discount and to purchase 
groceries, meats, and curios from any 
of the park stores at a 10 percent dis- 
count—all by courtesy of the firm which 
operates the park concessions. Uncle 
Sam waives the park entrance fee of $2 
per automobile. And the minister may, 
of course, bring along his entire family. 

One of the weekly guest ministers 


reaches in the Church Bow] in the val- 
ce each Sunday morning and in the 
camp amphitheatre each Sunday eve- 
ning. Another of the guests preaches at 
Wawona in the morning and at Glacier 
Point in the evening. The third guest 
handles the services at Tuolumne Mead- 
ows. Thus the main tourist centers of 
the huge park are served—certainly a 
convenience to the tourist who finds that 
here the church comes to him instead of 
expecting him to come to it. 

Mr. Glass could stop here and rest 
on his laurels. But he’s not the resting 
type. For instance, last summer there 
were five out-of-the-way camps in the 
mountains where college men worked on 
a government project to rid Yosemite of 
blister rust, a disease that kills sugar 
pines. There were forty young men in 
each camp. So Mr. Glass found time to 
sandwich in one trip a week to each of 
the five camps. “Instead of a formal 
service at each camp,” he says, “we sang 
hymns, had prayers and then conducted 
a general discussion upon topics which 
concerned the men. These discussions 
ranged from church doctrine to family 
relations.” 

Mr. Glass’s winter program is less ar- 
duous, but still is no snap. While the 
tourists are fewer, it happens there are 
around 750 permanent residents of the 
park — government and concession em- 
ployes and their families, For them Mr. 
Glass arranges two Catholic masses, 
three Protestant services, a Sunday 
school, a Bible study group and a youth 
fellowship. He also takes an active role 
in the Scout troop and the athletic club. 
And, like all ministers, he too has coun- 
seling, weddings and funerals. His Sun- 
day school, incidently, has adopted a 
Sunday school in Finland and has sup- 
plied it with more than three tons of 
clothing and $150 in cash each year. 

The small chapel — known as Old 
Chapel—was built in 1879. It’s small— 
seating only 100—and is of the New 
England style except that it is painted 
brown to harmonize with its nat- 


ural setting. Here are held all the winter 
services, many of the smaller summer 
services, weddings, funerals, memorial 
services, and prayer meetings. 


The Church Bowl 


Nearby is the Church Bowl, an open- 
air amphitheatre nestled in the pines. 
The old village pavillion near Old Chapel 
is a motion-picture house on week nights, 
but becomes the scene of church services 
on Sunday. In Camp Fourteen, where 
campers pitch their tents, there is an- 
other amphitheatre which is always the 
scene of Sunday evening services. All 
these facilities are located in the Valley, 
the heart of the park. Outside the Valley, 
hotels, lodges, and the pine needle 
bedded ground serve as location for 
other services. 

Easter is the big event. Long before 
sunrise the crowd gathers along the 
banks of Mirror Lake, hemmed in by the 
5,852-foot high Half Dome and the 
7,531-foot North Dome. With these giant 
peaks reflected in the still water, their 
snowcaps glistening in the rising sun, the 
stage is set for one of the most impres- 
sive Easter services in the country. 


Younare might not have such an am- 
bitious religious program were it not for 
the fact that not many years ago Mr. 
Glass was a very sick man. He was at 
San Francisco’s Trinity Presbyterian 
(“Trinity Center”) Church, working 
with underprivileged groups, when in 
1942 he developed a severe allergy. 

Doctors told him to get outside and 
stay outside. So when the invitation 
came to take over the Yosemite religious 
program, Mr. Glass decided to take his 
medicine. Here he would ke outdoors. 
The doctors must have been right for 
Mr. Glass’s health soon improved. Now 
he has dug in his roots and expects to 
be there for many years to come, serving 
the multitudes that come from the far 
corners of the earth to see the beauties 
of nature and to worship the Maker of 
those beauties. 
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Ranger in Yosemite National Park, California, needs two pack horses to carry equipment for a fish-planting expedition. 
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Vermont lawyer Warren Austin, assistant Sunday school superintendent at 17, now our UN spokesman 


\- MAN who is guid- 
ing United States di- 
plomacy in the United 
Nations through some of 
the most stormy months 
the UN has ever ex- 
perienced once described 
his job in these terms: 

“... An opportunity to 
humbly serve in the 
greatest cause mankind 
has ever known—to bring 
the principles of Chris- 
tianity into practice in the 
relations of nations, to 
hasten that day when 
men ‘shall beat their 
swords into plowshares,’ 
and live in security and 
peace.” 

Warren Robinson Aus- 
tin, chief United States 
delegate to the United 
Nations, is that kind of 
man. A_ devout, rock- 
ribbed Vermont lawyer, 
he brings to his task a 
sense of mission, in the 
performance of which he 
feels it is by no means 
inappropriate to invoke 
divine guidance and sup- 





By WILLIAM R. FRYE 








port. 
There could hardly be 
a time in world _his- 
tory when spiritual in- 
sight and prayer better 
suited leadership in high places, Few 
headlines in daily newspapers suggest 
that fast progress is being made toward 
the day when men “shall beat their 
swords into plowshares.” Too few lead- 
ers publicly acknowledge the importance 
of help toward this end from the one 
great Source of intelligence and in- 
Spiration. 

Austin does. Through his speeches 
and private conversations there runs a 
thread of reverence which is as charac- 
teristic of the man as his portly bearing, 
his pince-nez, or his bent for extrava- 
gantly ornate oratory. 

Now seventy-three, Austin is a living 
example of the fact that age need not 
hamper a man’s normal vitality and abil- 
ity to serve. When the UN is busy, he 
maintains a 9 a.M. to 7 P.M. schedule, 
shuttling between his office on Park 
Avenue and the UN meeting chambers, 
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“I pray for guidance to be on the right side of the street” 


which may be in the unfinished Man- 
hattan headquarters but more often are 
some distance away on Long Island. 

The man the public sees at the horse- 
shoe-shaped Security Council table or 
on a television screen is not the Warren 
Austin his intimates know, In public, he 
sometimes seems pompous, artificial, 
and slow with the extemporaneous 
verbal thrust. This is partly because his 
whole background and training have 
schooled him to speak in stately periods; 
and it is partly that he is conscious of 
the great weight attached by other dip- 
lomats to every word he utters. 

In private, Austin is a kindly, modest, 
and thoroughly likable gentleman of 


the old school, with a certain amount: 


of temperament but with a nature which 
his Vermont neighbors would describe 
via that old bromide, “a heart o’ gold.” 

The reporters who regularly cover 


his activities at the UN 
are split sharply in their 
estimate of him. Those 
who know him least like 
him least; those who have 
had an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with 
the man are his most en- 
thusiastic supporters. 

Whenever Austin ap- 
pears in a delegates’ 
lounge, he is immediately 
surrounded by newspa- 
permen, Hé rarely is com- 
municative. His answers 
are couched in broad 
generalities. When asked 
an embarrassing question 
or one which for any 
reason he feels he cannot 
answer, he almost never 
will say “no comment.” 
He will launch into a 
long, verbose filibuster on 
some related topic until, 
one by one, the reporters 
—who have deadlines to 
meet—become exasper- 
ated and wander away. 
Finally having worn down 
even the most persistent, 
he will escape from the 
group, his eyes twinkling. 
He has won another en- 
counter. 

The sixteen years 
which Austin spent in the 
United States Senate, fending off hostile 
questions in debate with New Deal 
Democrats, may have had a great deal 
to do with his skill in handling the press. 
Elected in 1931 after a primary battle 
against the regular Republican Party 
nominee, he survived the Roosevelt 
landslides of the mid-’30s, and by World 
War II was one of the outstanding fig- 
ures in the Congress. 

Well before Pearl Harbor, Senator 
Austin was an internationalist, It often 
took courage to buck the isolationist 
tide of the times; but moral courage is 
one of the qualities bred in the granite 
hills of Vermont. To an audience in Chi- 
cago, heart of the Midwest isolationist 
belt, he said in 1938: “Isolation is im- 
possible. We are inextricably involved 
in the affairs of the world.” He had 
favored sanctions against Japan in 1931, 
and battled for repeal of the Neutrality 
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Act in 1939. He was one of the major 
architects of the Act of Chapultepec, 
which solidified inter-American rela- 
tions in 1945; and his hand played a 
large part in laying the foundations of 
the United Nations. 

This was the man to whom President 
Truman turned in 1946 when he needed 
a permanent representative at the seat 
of the United Nations. The reaction of 
Austin’s friends in Vermont was typical. 
“Warren will straighten things out,” they 
would say, “if anybody can.” 

From his boyhood, Warren Austin re- 
ceived religious training, He sang in the 
choir at the little Congregational church 
in Highgate, a village of 1,300 persons 
near the Canadian border, where life 
was rugged much of the time and a boy 
learned to respect God. He attended 
Christian Endeavor and Sunday school, 
and became assistant superintendent of 
the Sunday school in his late teens, be- 
fore going to college. Among his most 
vivid memories are the family gather- 
ings around the piano, with his mother 
leading the singing of hymns and other 
songs in her lovely soprano voice, There 
were three boys and two girls in the 
circle. 

In his office today, Austin has two 
reference books on which he leans most 
heavily. One is the Statutes of the State 
of Vermont, which includes many of 
the “great principles” to which he is 
fond of referring. The other is the Bible. 

Ambassador Austin’s Bible is full of 
place markers, notes, and other evi- 
dences of constant use. Asked to select 
one passage which, more than any other, 
gives him support and comfort in diffi- 
cult times, he will quote Isaiah 41:10 
from memory: 

“Fear thou not; for I am with thee: 
be not dismayed; for I am thy God: I 
will strengthen thee; yea, I will help 
thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the 
right hand of my righteousness.” 

“That was meant for the church,” 
Austin says, “but I feel it is applicable 
to us all, individually.” 


Anornzn FAVORITE of the Senator’s— 
he is universally known, even today, as 
“the Senator,” although his proper title 
is Ambassador—another favorite is the 
story of the deliverance of Elisha (II 
Kings 6). The king of Syria had sent a 
“great host” to compass the city in which 
Elisha lived, greatly alarming Elisha’s 
servant, 

“.,.. And his servant said unto him, 
Alas, my master! how shall we do? 

“And he answered, Fear not: for they 
that be with us are more than they that 
be with them. 

“And Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, 
I pray thee, open his eyes, that he may 
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see, And the Lord opened the eyes of 
the young man; and he saw: and, be- 
hold, the mountain was full of horses 
and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” 

When Senator Austin reads this pas- 
sage aloud, he places great emphasis on 
the phrase, “. . . Open his eyes. . . .” It 
is as if the man whose duty it is to cham- 
pion the free world against the propa- 
ganda onslaughts of the Communists 
were praying that his own eyes, and 
those of others in the battle, both leaders 
and followers, could be opened to see 
the might of truth and intelligence de- 
rived from on high—to see that the ideas 
and the strength that “be with us” are 
more than the lies and cunning that “be 
with them.” 

“I pray for guidance to be on the 
right side of the street. I know the power 
will be there,” he says. 

On his desk is a card, with this couplet 
from Samuel Valentine Cole typewritten 
on it: 

Hammer away, ye hostile hands, 

Your hammers break, God’s anvil 

stands. © 

On one wall of Ambassador Austin’s 
office is a large reproduction of the re- 
cent oil painting of Jesus Christ by 
Warner E. Sallman of Chicago. It is a 
gift from a friend, intended to be hung 
in the new United Nations headquarters 
if a proper place for it can be found— 
and if Moslem, Hindu, Jewish, and other 
religious leaders recognized by countries 
of the UN are similarly treated. Mean- 
while, however, Mr. Austin is pleased 
to have the use of it. 

There is a picture of the UN General 
Assembly during the moment of prayer 
with which it began its 1950-51 session. 
The picture was presented by Wallace 
C. Speers, chairman, and Weyman C. 
Huckabee, secretary-treasurer of the 
Laymen’s Movement for a Christian 
World. A message from Mr. Speers and 
Mr. Huckabee says, “With very real per- 
sonal affection and heartfelt gratitude 
for your great understanding and dy- 
namic implementation of spiritual values 
in the United Nations.” 

There are many other interesting 
keepsakes and novelties in the Austin 
office. There is a breathtaking photo- 
graph of Weston, Vermont, given by 
Vrest Orton, a friend, who runs the 
country store there, There is a small 
piece of white birch bark on which 
Harold C. Patch inscribed this verse: 

If only the Christmas spirit 

In its honest meaning and true 
Could capture the hearts of the nations 

What relief it would be to you. 

May God, in his infinite wisdom 

Lead you safely from day to day 


‘That the march of the United Nations 


May follow a peaceful way. 

Austin has been married nearly fifty 
years to the former Mildred Mary Lucas 
of St. Albans, Vermont. They still enjoy 


waltzing together, when Mr. Austin can 
find time for a night out. One of the 
best-loved stories of their courtship is of 
the military balls which were popular 
when he was at University of Vermont, 
The men dressed in uniform, with stiff, 
thick coat collars under which were 
slipped straight, starched cloth collars, 
As the men danced, most of the starched 
collars wilted; but Austin’s never seemed 
to. 

Later Mrs. Austin found out the se- 
cret. Warren was helping earn his way 
through college by running a laundry 
agency, He would bring half a dozen 
collars to the dance, hide them behind 
the stairway, and between dances slip 
out to change. 


| WHO KNEW the Austins at home 
still remember how Warren used to herd 
Dr. Bates’s cows, how he won a $465,000 
award for a client in an alienation of 
affections suit (the judge cut it down), 
how he bested the State of New Hamp- 
shire in a boundary dispute, and how 
he smashed his way out of an ice-cov- 
ered river by dropping to the bottom, 
springing upward, and butting the ice 
with his head until he had broken a path 
to the shore. 

Perhaps his favorite hobby today is 
tree grafting. He has an orchard of some 
twenty apple trees in his back yard in 
Burlington on which more than sixty 
varieties of apples grow. On one tree 
alone he has grafted five different speci- 
mens, Also there are pear trees, cherry 
trees, plums, grapes, and many varieties 
of berries. He calls the yard his “inter- 
national orchard” because friends in 
many countries, including former foreign 
minister Herbert V. Evatt of Australia, 
have sent him trees. 

The “Senator” rarely can refuse a 
request from children. He is forever giv- 
ing talks to boys’ clubs, scout groups, 
and other such organizations, whose de- 
mands other diplomats might consider 
a chore, He attempts to give each a 
glimpse of the reverence which he hopes 
they will accept and emulate. 

“In seeing you off at the beginning 
of the trail of the second half of the 
twentieth century,” he recently told a 
scout group, “I give you the most pre- 
cious wish that I possess: 

“It is that you, in your sincere and 
earnest lives, may early realize in your 
fight for good and against evil that you 
are never alone; that your heavenly 
Father is constantly at your side; and 
that in every righteous endeavor you are 
upheld by his law.” 


Ausnn INVOKES for himself the same 
protection and support. One of his favor- 
ite pieces of literature is the poem of 
Samuel Longfellow which begins, I look 
to Thee in every need, and never look 
in vain. 
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Alice In Eskimoland 


In which a girl from Denver finds a home in a land of white where hunters of the 
walrus turn carpenter to build a church and men drive home from work in dogsleds. 


[_ coast of Alaska, seen on the map, 
resembles the cavernous face of a 
crotchety old man with a knobby fore- 
head, bulbous nose, and thin beard, 
straggling off toward Asia. A bit to the 
south and west of the nose, and even 
closer to Siberia, lies St. Lawrence 
Island, the only body of land in the 
northern Bering Sea. 

On this unlikely island, in an Eskimo 
village consisting of just 243 people and 
about a thousand dogs, an event of more 
than local importance occurred last year. 
The people of this island village called 
Savoonga met in the small wooden 
church on Easter Sunday. They had 
come to dedicate the church which they 
had prayed for through many years and 
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As told to 
Patricia Brider 
by Alice Green 


had finally built with their own hands. 
They were also, incidentally, taking their 
places as citizens of the modern world; 
for, when they feel up to it, these people 
can gaze moodily across the Bering 
waters at the hills of Siberia, Russia’s 
eastern outpost, The people of Savoonga 
have come a long way from the remote 
villagers who fifty years ago knew noth- 
ing of the white man, his woes and wars 
and modes of worship. 

To help the process of evolution along, 
I came to Savoonga in July, 1945, as a 
missionary. I found a neat, primitive 


village of tiny wooden houses perched 
boldly on a strip of land between the 
Bering Sea anda snow-topped mountain 
range of dead volcanoes. 

Cordial as these village people are, 
nobody comes to their island without a 
purpose. My own route was a circuitous 
one. My mother had worked as a mis- 
sionary nurse at Sitka, and from her my 
sisters and brothers and I in our earliest 
childhood heard stories of Alaska, Then 
every three years Aunt Lottie would de- 
scend from the exotic North to visit us 
in prosaic Denver, Colorado. Aunt Lottie 
(Miss Lottie Stevenson) was principal 
of Sheldon Jackson School in Sitka, and 
her stories and souvenirs made the 
frozen tu adras of the North more real to 
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ALICE 
IN ESKIMOLAND 


us than the visible mountains of Denver. 
My earliest ambition was to go to Alaska. 

In 1939, I graduated from Presby- 
terian Park College in Missouri, then 
worked in two cold and snowy mountain 
towns in Colorado as a more or less con- 
scious apprenticeship for my Arctic 
career. After two years of graduate 
study I went to Maine as a Sunday 
school missionary. None of this lessened 
the magnetic attraction of the North 
Pole for me. “The farther north the bet- 
ter,” I told Dr. Jackman, Secretary of 
the Department of Work of Alaska for 
the Board of National Missions. 

In January, 1945, he — me to 
the place at St. Lawrence Is and, I sus- 
pect that a number of people at the time 
considered Dr. Jackmans choice pe- 
culiar if not lunatic. I was not a vastly 
experienced missionary. Furthermore, 
two government school teachers and 
sometimes a public health nurse would 
be my only white companions in Sa- 
voonga. Just three other women in Na- 
tional Missions work had ever held such 
isolated posts—two of them on St. Law- 
rence Island. 

I was to go to Savoonga in May. It 
was July before I arrived via automobile, 
steamship, plane, and whale-boat. Every 
attempt I made to fly to the island from 
Nome was foiled by perfectly normal 
Alaskan weather — dense, raging fogs, 
punctuated by sensational storms. But 
one day late in June, when a little sun- 
shine had spoiled the usual murk, an 
Army PBY flew me across the 150 miles 
of ice-blue sea to Gambell at the western 
end of St. Lawrence Island. In its con- 
tours the island suggests, during most 
of the year, a huge, hoary caterpillar 
with a crook in its back and a hump at 
each end—a luckless caterpillar frozen 
fast in an Arctic sea. But we saw only 
the summer greenness of field and moun- 
tain as we approached the land. 

At Gambell, St. Lawrence’s largest 
settlement, I met the Parkers, our mis- 
sionaries there. That evening a boat ar- 
rived from Savoonga, piloted by Nick 
Wongittilin, a deacon of the church, and 
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his son Jerry. Their warm, welcoming 
smiles seemed a friendly omen for me. 
I hoped their fellow Savoongans would 
be like them. 

A few days later, three mail bags and 
about seventeen people, including the 
Parkers and myself, packed into the 
motor-driven boat and set out along 
the northern coast of the island. Before 
long we sighted both Savoonga and 
its entire population, Everyone had 
gathered at the beach to meet us. Men 
in parkas and white snow-shirts, women 
in colorful print snow-shirts, carrying 
snugly-wrapped babies on their shoul- 
ders, all crowded around, smiling and 
shaking hands and exclaiming how 
happy they were to see me. Then the 
women took me to the mission house, a 
small, three-room affair, scrubbed bone- 
clean. Inside, a fire was roaring, water 
was boiling, and it was terribly hot. That 
evening I spent in sorting the accumu- 
lated mail and then went to sleep, some- 
what befuddled with heat and friendli- 
ness and smiling faces, which all looked 
much alike to me. 

The next Sunday I held my first 
church service in the attic of the school- 
house. Attendance, as at the beach, was 
100 per cent. Only illness or absence 
from the village could keep these people 
away from Sunday service and Wednes- 
day night prayer meeting. As a congre- 
gation, they seemed a preacher's dream. 
They doted on solid sermons, and loved 
to pray and sing. 


Savoonga weather 


But the sermon was only the start of 
a week’s work in Savoonga. A whole 
new world of weather and work and 
customs had to be grasped, I had come 
in midsummer, the brightest time of the 
year. The mountains warmed their bar- 
ren shoulders in the sun; and below, the 
little stream near the village, free of ice, 
yielded the water that in winter comes 
from melted snow, Green grass and 
weeds filled the fields. This brief time 
of color and warmth was also the season 
of sociability, I found, for during the 
summer boats can call at Savoonga. The 
first glimpse of a ship was the signal for 
all of us to run to the beach, It might be 
a boat bringing a second Christmas in 
July, bearing gifts sent the year before 
y American churches. Sometimes it 
was the Coast Guard cutter, bringing 
doctors and dentists who gave check-ups 
and pulled teeth (in isolated Savoonga 
even the dentist is welcome); or Pete 
the Trader, the Arctic equivalent of the 
Jewel Tea man, who stops to bargain for 
ivory carvings; or the freighter which 
brings my yearly supply of food. In fact, 
hardly a month passed that summer 
without a visit from the outside world. 
If this does not suggest a mad social 
whirl to you, then you have never been 
in Savoonga in the winter, 


Getting acquainted was a happy 
feature of my new Arctic career. Though 
I had left expectations out of my lug- 
gage, I had correctly imagined my 
ee would be stoics—but hardly 
such cheerful stoics. The moral of the 
ant and the grasshopper would be lost 
on Savoongans, since they are quite as 
prudent as one and as carefree as the 
other. They love to sing, especially 
hymns; they love to have parties and 
holidays; and they are ready to love you, 
too, if you will only introduce yourself. 
To complete the circle that took me in, 
we had something in common. All but 
six of the villagers were Presbyterians. 
Miss Anna Martin before me, and before 
her Miss Ann Bannon, who had worked 
in both Gambell and Savoonga, had 
seen to that. Of the remaining six, five 
were Seventh Day Adventists. Only one 
man, Norman Nunraeli, clung to his 
faith in storm gods and idols. But his 
fellow-townsmen made up for him in 
devotion. Early in July, for example, 
several of the young men left the village 
to round up the reindeer in a corral 
seven miles away. Since they could not 
return to the village in time, they held 
Sunday school services at the corral 
and two boys hiked the fourteen miles 
to Savoonga and back to get lesson 
materials. 

Satisfying an audience so ripe for 
— left me little time for loneliness. 
Each week I prepared the sermon and 
studied it with my interpreter. Since I 
had not been trained to preach, and my 
interpreter had been only through the 
fourth grade at Savoonga’s government 
school, I felt we were on a par with 
respect to sermons. I delivered the 
sermon in English, pausing after each 
paragraph while he translated for the 
congregation to make sure of their un- 
derstanding. (Actually, all the people of 
Savoonga speak respectable English.) 
Each week, too, I met with the choir for 
practice, went over lessons with the 
Sunday school teachers, called on my 
parishioners, and helped the leaders of 
the church groups to prepare their own 
programs. 


Conventionality 


You may be surprised to note that 
our church calendar has a familiar ring. 
These people of Savoonga, living under 
half-primitive conditions in the shadow 
of the Arctic Circle, are singing the 
same hymns, enjoying the same boys’ 
and girls’ clubs and women’s chatter 
circles as the citizens of New York City 
or Kankakee, Illinois. Why have they 
been so eager to take to this conventional 
form of Christianity? 

The answer, probably, is that Chris- 
tianity gives to their lives a dignity and 
purpose, a center of social activity that 
they had not known before. Moreover, 
they love the Bible with its tales of a 
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familiar way of life. They tell me how 
their young men, like Jacob, must work 
for the wife’s family for a time before 
marriage. The homes and customs of 
Abraham’s day were much like theirs, 
and so was the dependence on the land 
and on the mercy of a powerful god. 
And the words about love and sharing— 
as with most people who share labor, 
food, and hardship in a primitive com- 
munity—are taken in the literal spirit in 
which they were spoken. 

Most important, danger and privation 
are never out of mind or out of season 
in Savoonga., In the space of a few weeks 
recently we had four nearly fatal ac- 
cidents. Just after Thanksgiving two 
men were coming in by dog team from 
their trapping camps when they broke 
through the ice. They were able to pull 
themselves out of the water and cut 
their dogs loose. A few days later a man 
was lost for twelve hours in a howling 
storm only a few hundred yards from 
the village. Another man was lost in a 
storm for two days. Three men who had 
gone hunting on the ice were stranded 
when the ice broke. They were saved 
because the old men who watch the 
hunting with binoculars saw them being 
washed out to sea and sent a boat to the 
rescue. But germs are more menacing 
than either polar bears or storms. Eski- 
mos are anything but immune to the 
common cold. Not long ago almost a fifth 
of the people of the island were tubercu- 
lar. And even with the white man’s boats 
and weapons they must scramble to get 
enough to eat. To these people Christi- 
anitys promise of comfort and hope, 
of mercy and salvation, has been irre- 
sistible. Comfort in hardship, hope in 
danger, mercy in error, salvation in death 
—these are the treasures of religion for 
the people of Savoonga. 

The obstinate Norman Nunraeli came 
to Christianity at last, and in a dramatic 
way. I had not been in Savoonga a year 
when a storm blew Norman into the 
church, like the last leaf from the dying 
tree of paganism. Just before Easter in 
1946, several of the men made a trip to 





Gambell by dog team. In Gambell, Nor- 
man consulted Rog the Sorcerer, who 
still did a limited business with a few 
unreconstructed souls. God could not 
help him, Norman told his friends as 
they prepared to return home. 

On the return trip one of the sudden 
and terrible Arctic storms swept down 
on the party. In the blinding snow and 
darkness the men moved slowly, trying 
to stay together; but when they reached 
Savoonga, hours late, they found that 
Norman was missing. For days the storm 
was so severe that no one dared leave 
the village. On the first clear day. the 
day before Easter, the men went in 
search of him. They returned at night- 
fall. They had found no trace. A storm 
on Easter morning again pinned the 
searching party down in the village; then 
they set out again. Finally, two weeks 
after Norman had been lost, a team 
came in to report that they had found 
two of his dogs dead in the snow. One 
by one that day the parties returned 
wearily without news or hope. Then, 
late at night, the men came pounding 
at my door, A team had brought Norman 
in, and he had sent for me. 


Norman’s prayer 


Norman told us what had happened. 
When he had realized that he was lost 
in the storm, he had begun to pray to 
all the native gods. For two days he 
prayed while the blinding storm raged 
without slackening. Finally, abandoning 
principle in desperation, he tried the 
Lord’s Prayer. The wind abated a little. 
The sky cleared until he saw a trapping 
camp not far away. He made his way 
to the camp, where there was food, and 
there spent a snug if lonesome twelve 
days until the men found him. 

The next Sunday Norman came to 
church. In a few more weeks, presum- 
ably spent in mulling over the practical 
results of prayer, he asked to be bap- 
tized. A year later Norman died after a 
long illness. Before his death he told me 
that he was not afraid this time because 
he knew he would be with Christ. 


Many of these people; like Norman, 
die long before their time through ill- 
ness or accident. Despite this fact—or 
because of it—they make no complaint 
of hardship, except only in their lack of 
a church. In March, 1946, the school- 
house, where we held our services, 
caught fire. As usual at such moments 
the evil north wind began to blow, send- 
ing showers of sparks in the direction of 
our houses. We had no water supply, no 
defense against fire, While the building 
burned, we held a prayer meeting in 
one of the threatened homes. When 
we left the house, we found that the 
wind had died and the homes were out 
of danger. The school, however, had 
burned to the ground, 

Waiting 

The government teachers soon left 
and for many months I was the only 
white person in Savoonga. Two years 
passed before the school could be re- 
built. In the interim we held church 
services in relays at each other's houses. 
The building of a church became our 
greatest ambition. We asked the Board 
of National Missions for help in obtain- 
ing building materials, The Board had 
already granted $5,000 for this purpose, 
but obtaining the scarce materials and 
shipping them to Savoonga took time. 
Years passed while we waited for the 
ship to bring the precious boards and 
nails for our church. Meanwhile the 
people went on about the business of 
wresting a living from a landscape singu- 
larly barren. In the winter they trapped 
the white fox for his fur; in the spring 
and summer they hunted seal, walrus, 
and birds. In these vital activities I was 
sometimes a fascinated spectator and 
sometimes a hopeful helper. My mission- 
ary duties have no limit except time's. 
From time to time I have served as 
Savoonga’s radio operator and nurse. 
During the spring walrus hunt I have 
the most fun, helping the little children 
to drive the dogsleds across the ice to 
meet the boats returning with food, If 
the catch is good no one will go hungry 

















At the left is winter in Savoonga; at the right, what passes for summer. Winter brings darkness for all 





but a few hours 


in every twenty-four. Summer brings mud, The structure at right is the church the congregation built with their own hands. 
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ALICE 
IN ESKIMOLAND 


during the long, dark winter months to 
come. 

In September snow appears on the 
mountain peaks and drifts down, day 
by day, like an endlessly unrolling car- 
pet, to cover the plain to the sea, Each 
family packs food and equipment and 
the Sunday school materials which I 
have pre pared for months in advance, 
and goes to the trapping camps. Soon the 
village is almost deserted. Then the ice 
pack, vast and white, moves in slowly 
from the North. When the sea ice joins 
the shore ice and the sea grows silent, 
it is like the turning of a key in a lock. 
The days shrink to a few hours of light 
around noon. The temperature falls, at 
times to thirty degrees below zero; the 
snow drifts to the height of two or three 
men. I make my pastoral calls with a 
shovel now, and cram all the Sunday 
church services into a hectic five-hour 
stretch in the middle of the day. 


Holy days 


Savoonga invariably has a_ white 
Christmas. By December 25th all the 
trappers have returned. We have a grand 
Christmas program, feast, and celebra- 
tion, and everyone exchanges gifts. On 
Christmas Day, and Easter too, the choir 
goes caroling from house to house, At 
four o’clock of an Easter Sunday morn- 
ing one year, this hardy group went car- 
oling in a blinding snowstorm. But even 
the Savoonga choir is not superhuman, 
Sometimes at Christmas more than half 
the people are in bed with colds and flu. 
When many are ill, we broadcast the 
services on loudspeakers so that every- 
one can hear. Savoonga’s Christmas 
spirit in such emergencies recalls the 
words of an old carol: “Let nothing you 
dismay”—a handy slogan in the Arctic. 
On the day after Christmas of 1945, for 
example, before a full house bundled 


in parkas and komyocks, we held one 
of the fastest Communions on record. 
By the time we were ready to serve the 
grape juice it had frozen in the glasses. 

On the very day after this chilly Com- 
munion, with the temperature at twenty 
below zero, I had that spine-shaking ex- 
perience without which no account of 
Arctic life is complete—my first dog- 
team trip. The dog-team passenger 
leaves most things to the dogs, and the 
rest to the Lord. For this journey to 
Gambell, my friends zipped me into a 
sleeping bag and tied me to the sled 
to prevent my falling off. Jimmie, our 
driver, pointed the team in the general 
direction of Gambell and the dogs set 
out over the snow, thoughtfully choosing 
the largest rocks to go over and now and 
then taking off after a fox or reindeer. 
When we reached Gambell, fifty miles 
and seven hours later, I was paralyzed 
from sitting. The return trip was even 
more interesting: the dogs ran away, 
throwing off the driver, tipping the sled, 
and dragging me (still tied on) for some 
distance. These Eskimo dogs, what with 
lack of discipline and sometimes lack of 
food, are often half-savage. Several of 
them, in fact, once made a spirited at- 
tempt to eat me. I had gone with one 
of the men on his trapping rounds, In 
one trap we found a white fox. While 
Kingeekuk went to inspect his catch, the 
sled dogs began to bark and leap fran- 
tically, Then Kingeekuk motioned to me 
and I took a few steps in his direction. 
The dogs promptly started in my direc- 
tion. I screamed and, trying to back 
away, stumbled and fell. The whole pack 
piled on me, Fortunately, I was wearing 
my usual complete sledding outfit at the 
time—slacks, snowsuit pants, sealskin 
yants, sweater, jacket, reindeer parka, 
nit hood over my face, wool gloves 
and fur mittens, wool stockings, cotton 
anklets, wool socks, sealskin socks, and 
reindeer knee-high boots. Before the 
dogs could find me in this welter of yard 














The girl from Denver who wanted to go north is chatting with Savoonga neighbors. 
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goods, Kingeekuk arrived and beat them 
off. When we reached home that day, I 
found that I had lost a small piece of my 
leg and a lot of enthusiasm for dog- 
sledding. Since that time, however, I 
appreciate the higher purpose behind 
this method of travel; it makes everyone 
content to stay where he is. 

But no one in the world today can 
really stay where he is. The man behind 
the dog team, though he makes haste 
slowly, is no exception. For the past 
fifty years or so, le has been busily 
adopting devices and vices, germs and 
ideas, which the white man has taken 
hundreds of years to develop and con- 
trol. My friends in Savoonga have bor- 
rowed from the white man, at one time 
or another, tuberculosis, tobacco, guns, 
motors, and the Christian religion. 
They have also suffered their share of 
cultural growing pains and indigestion. 
Trying to help people decide which in- 
gredients of western culture should be 
swallowed whole, and which should be 
hesitated over, has been my most deli- 
cate responsibility 


Liquor 


The liquor problem, so common in 
Alaska, is one we do not have. The 
people remember too well the year when 
the whole village went on a historic 
binge. When they came to themselves, 
weeks later, the hunting season had 
passed, Many starved that winter. Now 
they are suspicious even of orange juice. 
Alcohol, however, is one of the few as- 
pects of our material culture that the 
people of Savoonga do not admire. Hav- 
ing accepted our language and religion, 
they hanker after blessings more tan- 
gible, new foods and store clothing. 
However, the white man’s food and 
clothing are not suited to this cold cli- 
mate. But the people of Savoonga are 
like other people in wanting to join the 
march of progress, whether it is march- 
ing forwards or backwards. 

We in Savoonga are, for the first time, 
more than ankle-deep in the stream of 
current events. Our isolation is only ap- 
parent. Several of Savoonga’s boys and 
girls will be going to the Sheldon Jack- 
son College in Sitka before long, and 
one of its servicemen, Tim Gologergen, 
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has been around the world. (He says 
Calcutta is no place for an Eskimo.) The 
younger citizens grow restive under the 
restraint of custom and hesitate to marry 
or settle down. And the excellent view 
of Siberia from our beach seems more 
portentous than ever. Hardly fifteen 
miles to the northwest the claw-like tip 
of Cape Chukotski reaches southward 
in our direction. If you are sometimes 
nervous about Russia, pity the people 
of Savoonga. As early as 1946 we were 
startled by a sudden appearance off- 
shore of four large naval vessels, which 
we took for attacking Russians. The visi- 
tors, it turned out, were an American 
submarine fleet whose officers had been 
overcome with curiosity on sighting an 
Eskimo village. 

For an abundance of reasons, then, 
we were all fervently grateful on the day 
in July, 1949, when the supply freighter 
Coastal Rambler arrived with the an- 
swer to our prayers. Aboard were build- 
ing materials for a church for 250 people. 
From two o'clock that afternoon to 





eleven the next morning every man, | 
woman, and child helped to haul, or | 


liter, the lumber ashore in whaleboats. 
Even three-year-olds carried pieces of 
lumber larger than themselves. 
Throughout the summer, despite al- 
most daily rain, we spent every spare 
minute in building the church. The men 


did the heavy work and hauled the tim- | 


bers; the women painted and finished; 


children of all sizes and ages ran and | 


carried for the workers. In the fall the 
men went to their trapping camps. When 
they returned three weeks before Christ- 
mas, they pitched.in heartily once more. 
Christmas Eve came and much still re- 
mained to be done. The men said, “We 
will work all night.” All Christmas Day 
the women cleaned. That evening, for 
the first time, the whole village gathered 
together to worship in a church that lit 
up the Arctic night with electric bril- 
liance. 

Not long ago my parishioners were 
happy in another way, knowing nothing 
of the world or of war, plagued by no 
problem more abstruse than material 
survival. Now they find in their daily 
lives the tangible symbols of two great 
historical forces, Christianity and Rus- 
sian imperialism—the church in the vil- 
lage, and across a narrow band of water, 
the coast of Russia’s eastern outpost. 
The political perils of the day are like 
the old gods of the storm, menacing but 
remote, threats to’ be respected but 
cheerfully borne. Savoonga people un- 
dertake the familiar daily problems of 
life and death with their native high 
spirit, with only one difference. As Nick 
Wongillilin once remarked matter-of- 
factly to his boatmen during a wild 
storm at sea: 


| 





“There is nothing to be afraid of. Even 
if we drown, God will save our souls.” | 
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WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 


One of its pleasantest scenes is this where 
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great singer meets 


future wife. 


Two 


Unusual 


Movies 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


I'd Climb the Highest Mountain was 
the Protestant Motion Picture Council’s 
Picture of the Month for November, but 
it took the film a long time to get to New 
York, where I do my viewing. It’s a good 
film, but I went to see it with tongue 
in cheek. From the synopsis sent me by 
Twentieth Century-Fox, I had derived 
the impression that someone had de- 
cided to improve on MGM’s Stars in My 
Crown and had set out to do so by 
paralleling everything in it and adding 
half as much again, plus technicolor, Ac- 
tually, the screen play is an adaptation 
of the Corra Harris novel A Circuit Rid- 
er's Wife. It was filmed in the red clay 
hills of northern Georgia, because that 
was the locale of the novel. 

There are a lot of parallels with Stars 
In My Crown, but the picture stands on 
its own feet. I soon became interested in 
the Reverend William Asbury Thomp- 
son (William Lundigan), his wife Mary 
(Susan Hayward), and the goings-on at 
Mossy Creek; and I stopped worrying 
about the parallels. I'd Climb the High- 
est Mountain doesn’t miss a trick. Horse 
racing, housewarming, a Sunday school 
picnic, disaster, disease, and elopement 
follow one another in swift succession. 
It’s a robust film, but you’d better take 
along a handkerchief—you'll need it, 

Filmgoers who want their screen 
parsons virile will like William Lundi- 
gan. He is a tower of manly strength, not 
too pious to like fast horses; and his red- 
headed, city-bred wife is, to say the 
least, a woman of spirit. Alexander Knox 
is excellent in the role of the atheist who 
wouldn't let his children. believe in God 
or Santa Claus. His unexpected re- 
appearance at the end of the picture and 
his remarks to the departing preacher 
give the film a surprise ending that is 
unusually provocative. 

The Great Caruso offers opera-lovers 
more for their money than they’re likely 
to be handed any time soon. As a biog- 
raphy of Enrico Caruso it leaves much 
to be desired. The obvious purpose of 
the film was not biographical, but to 
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get in as much singing as possible. 
There’s just enough biography to estab- 
lish the rags-to-riches motif, and just 
enough love interest to satisfy any cus- 
tomers who might prefer looking at Ann 
Blyth (Dorothy Caruso) to listening to 
Mario Lanza (Enrico), 

The singing, however, leaves nothing 
to be desired, There’s lots of it and the 
quality is excellent. There’s no need to 
worry about this tenor’s voice cracking 
on the high C in Cue Gelida Manina 
from La Boheme. If I remember cor- 
rectly, there are no less than thirty-seven 
operatic selections sung in whole or in 
part. The composers range from Bach- 
Gounod, Leoncavallo, Verdi, and Puc- 
cini to Victor Herbert, Co-starred with 
Mario Lanza are Metropolitan opera 
stars Dorothy Kirsten, Jarmila Novotna, 
and Blanche Thebom. 

One authentic touch that survived 
the screen adaptation (suggested by 
Dorothy Caruso’s biography of her hus- 
band) is Caruso’s warmheartedness, A 
scene in which he encounters his old 
teacher in London, once a leading oper- 
atic tenor, is particularly good. Some- 
thing of the warmth of the love-at-first- 
sight with which the real Caruso was 
smitten when he first met Dorothy is also 
preserved, 

There is so much really wonderful 
singing in The Great Caruso that it 
seemed a shame not to sit through a sec- 
ond showing, despite the crowd outside 
waiting in line to get in, The close-ups 
that are possible on the screen give the 
moviegoer a remarkable advantage over 
the holder of even the choicest of seats 
at an opera house. Anticipative mur- 
murs among the audience greeted the 
opening bars of each new theme. It was 
evident that even opera devotees weren't 
missing the opportunity thus offered. 
However, I suspect that few members 
of the audience weren’t people who 
would ordinarily get to see an opera 
performance, The Great Caruso takes 
a big stride in the direction of bringing 
music to the people. 

It is perhaps significant that the 
singer chosen to play the role of Caruso 
is virtually making his own operatic 
debut. Mario Lanza has not yet been 
heard in the great opera houses of 
America, He taught himself by listening 
to the records of the great Caruso and 
trying to imitate him. He was working 
as a piano mover in Philadelphia when 
he first attracted attention just a few 
years ago. He now has substantial back- 
ing and obviously has had the benefit of 
much excellent training. Certainly his 
singing in The Great Caruso leaves little 
dqubt as to the greatness of his endow- 
ment—and he can act, 
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I'd Climb The Highest Mountain brings a city girl to the country as wife of 
a circuit-riding preacher. Here she meets some of the folks she'll live with. 


Her faith shaken by country disasters, the preacher’s wife reaches a crisis. 
But she pulls herself together and reaffirms both her marriage and her faith. 


Leaving on new assignment, preacher and wife are sadly seen off by countryfolk. 
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BOOKS 


By CHAD WALSH 


A Christian program for outsmarting 
(by outloving ) the Communists: 

A third world war can end in any 
horror, perhaps even the destruction of 
the United States. We can prevent that 
war. 

Communism has been winning a cold 
war since 1920. 

We can do these things the moment 
we see how to begin to do them. 

Bombs and jet planes cannot win 
cold wars. 

The bottom four-fifths of the world 
are going Communist because they are 
hungry, terribly unhappy, and grimly 
determined to rise out of their destitu- 
tion. 

We can stop Communism cold by lift- 
ing those wretched people above misery 
and desperation, We can do it by sharing 
our know-how, They love us when we 
help them; they hate us when we don't. 





The above is the beginning of Wake 
Up or Blow Up, by Frank C. Laubach, 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 160 
pages, $2.00), It is the only book I have 
come on since the cold war began warm- 
ing up that offers a program, both Chris- 
tian and practical, for avoiding war 
without selling the world down the river 
to the Communists. What the program is 
I shall explain in a moment. 

First, though, consider the alterna- 
tives. Three main ways of dealing with 
the world crisis have been advocated. 
(1) Increase the production of A- 
bombs, make the H-bomb before the 
Russians do, and in general build up the 
strength of the free world to the point 
where the Communists will hesitate to 
start a major war or will be defeated if 
they do. (2) World government or 
world federation—or at least, a federa- 
tion of the free nations. (3) All-out 
pacifism—turning the other cheek on a 
national scale, and hoping that a spirit- 
ual miracle will convert the Russian 
bear into a lamb, 

None of these solutions is very com- 
forting or convincing. Number one is an 
|increasing drain on the national econ- 
omy, and shows ominous signs of con- 
verting America into a military state, 
with “thought police” prying into peo- 
|ple’s private lives and opinions, And 
| there is no guarantee that it will pre- 
|vent a third world war. Armaments sel- 
'dom have a pacifying effect. However, 
|it offers more hope than the idea of 
|world federation does at this moment, 
for the simple reason that the Russians 
will not choose to federate with us ex- 





Frank Laubach’s Plan for Peace 


cept on their own terms, As for a fed- 
eration of the free world—well, it is a 
logical corollary of solution one, but 
brings us no closer to peace. The third 
alternative—complete pacifism—is very 
unlikely to be tried on any large scale, 
and one might argue that the hopes 
based on it are too sanguine, because 
they overlook or minimize the universal- 
ity of sin and human cussedness, 

Wake Up or Blow Up is fresh be- 
cause it proposes a fourth way out. 
And I believe that way would work 
—if we have the courage to attempt it, 
Frank Laubach, who has served as a 
missionary or educational adviser in 
more than sixty countries, and whose 
teaching methods have been used to in- 
struct sixty million people in reading 
their own languages, speaks with the 
authority of a man who has lived closely 
with the underfed and desperate ma- 
jority of mankind. To him there is noth- 
ing mysterious about the inscrutable 
Oriental. “It isn’t Asian psychology; it 
is human psychology—yours and mine. 
These people have been in despair in 
the past, but they are becoming more 
and more like us, determined not to be 
hungry, not to be oppressed.” 

As Laubach sees it, the Communists— 
incorrigible liars that they are—have sent 
their missionaries among the hungry and 
oppressed and offered them everything 
they wanted—especially freedom and 
land. For a time they make good on 
their promises. Only after their power is 
well established do they show their fangs 
—take away freedom and convert the 
land into collective farms, But by then it 
is too late for the people to do anything 
about it. 

The program proposetl in this book 
is an expansion of President Truman’s 
Point Four proposal of aid to underde- 





Frank Laubach 
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veloped countries. The author has little 
hope that Congress or the UN will meet 
the problem on the scale required. The 
main job must be done by the churches. 
To finance the work, the Protestant 
churches would need to raise two billion 
dollars a year—about 5 per cent of each 
member’s income. 


What would the money be used for? 
Partly to finance an army of one hundred 
thousand missionaries and technicians, 
who would do a variety of things—con- 
duct literacy campaigns, prepare simple 
books for the newly literate, teach im- 
proved methods of agriculture, tackle 
the problems of disease, serve as advis- 
ers to aid in industrialization. Coupled 
with this specific help—all of which 
would have long-range aims—every pos- 
sible pressure would be put on back- 
ward governments and landlords to 
bring about a better division of land, so 
that the slavery of the tenant farmer 
could be done away with. 

Perhaps I have been carried away by 
the rough-hewn eloquence and convic- 
tion of this book. Perhaps it is “unreal- 
istic.” But I begin to wonder what we 
mean by realism anyway, when its 
characteristic fruits seem to be those of 
the Dead Sea. At any rate, read the book 
and judge for yourself. Its call is for 
heroic action. But we are living in times 
when nothing else offers much hope. We 
shall wake up or—blow up. 


The Pastor’s Wife, by Carolyn P. 
Blackwood, The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1951. 

The author, wife of Dr. Andrew W. 
Blackwood of the faculty of the gradu- 
ate school of theology at Temple Uni- 
versity, writes for that vast army of 
ministers’ wives whose value to the 
Church is inestimable, and for that small 
minority whose influence might have 
been different if they had had a bit of 
guidance. She has crammed into less 
than 200 pages wise counsel on almost 
every situation a minister's wife could 
confront. 

The book deals in a practical way 
with practical situations. Mrs. Black- 
wood has gone to great pains to collect 
opinions and experiences from others, 
and it would be hard to find a woman 
whose personal experience regarding the 
duties of a minister’s wife has been more 
varied than has Mrs. Blackwood’s. She is 
the wife of a minister who has been a 
pastor, teacher, and writer. 

The book is divided into three parts— 
I, In the Home; II, In the Church; III, 
Among the People. This reviewer—him- 
self a minister—ventures to believe 
that this book will be as profitably read 
by ministers as by their wives. 

—Earu L, Douc.ass 
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Question: From California and Illinois: 
Will you please explain the doctrine 
of sanctification? 

Answer: We can not isolate sanctifica- 
tion from such terms as justification and 
regeneration, and understand any of the 
three. 

Justification 
Justification is God’s act in forgiving the 
sinner, when he prays “God be merciful 
to me a sinner.” It is a figure of speech 
drawn from the courtroom, It means 
that a guilty man, having confessed and 
asked for mercy, is forgiven and started 
on a new life. 

Regeneration 
Regeneration is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, when the human soul is reborn 
spiritually; it is the second birth, which 
Jesus told Nicodemus was necessary be- 
fore he could enter the Kingdom. Re- 
generation may come as a_ sudden 
conversion, or a gradual experience, of 
the human soul. The test is whether one 
can truly pray, “Not my will, but thine, 
be done.” As long as a person seeks his 
own will, rather than God’s, he is not 
reborn. 

Sanctification 
Sanctification is the gradual process of 
growth, as the regenerated human will 
cooperates with God’s Spirit in develop- 
ing a truly Christian character, 

Meaning of the Word 
In the New Testament, the Greek word 
hagiasmos, occurs ten times; five times 
it is translated sanctification, and five, 
it is translated holiness. This word be- 
longs to a large family, The other mem- 
bers, which are most important for our 
discussion, are the verb hagiazo and the 
adjective, hagios. The verb is translated 
twenty-six times by sanctify; twice, by 
hallow; once, by holy. The adjective is 
translated holy 161 times, ninety-three 
of these referring to the Holy Spirit. 
Sixty-two times, it is translated saints, 
referring usually to Christians. 
Old Testament Usage 

The roots of this idea are found in the 
Old Testament, where the Hebrew 
word, godesh, means setting apart, or 
consecrating. In the Old Testament, it 
is usually places and things which are 
consecrated, A thing could be set apart 
for a holy purpose or an evil one. It 
was the holy character of God which 
gave to the idea of holiness the ethical 
sense of moral purity, 
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New Testament Usage 

In the New Testament, things and 
places are still occasionally spoken of as 
holy, but the main interest shifts from 
things to people. The emphasis is placed 
upon God’s sanctifying a people, mak- 
ing them holy. Sanctification is the proc- 
ess of separating these people from the 
evil ways of the world to righteous and 
holy living. Sanctification is God’s will 
for every believer (I Thessalonians 4:3) ; 
every Christian must learn to control his 
appetites “in sanctification and honor” 
(1 Thessalonians 2:4); God did not call 
Christians to uncleanness but to sancti- 
fication (1 Thessalonians 4:7). Sanctifi- 
cation is a work of the Spirit (II 
Thessalonians 2:13; I Peter 1:2); it is 
a prerequisite to seeing the Lord (He- 
brews 12:14). 

Becoming a Christian calls for a 
revolutionary change in the way of life. 
The New Testament insists that all im- 
moral and unholy living be replaced by 
right living, which conduct leads to 
eternal life. 

The saints of the New Testament are 
living people, who are dedicated to God. 
They are true Christians living in our 
work-a-day world, The New Testament 
knows nothing about dead saints who 
have been canonized. The basic idea of 
sanctification is dedication, consecration 
to God. Nowhere does the New Testa- 
ment assume that Christians will ever 
become perfect in this life. Paul specifi- 
cally denied that he had reached this 
goal of Christian character, although he 
was bending every energy of body and 
soul to attain it (Philippians 2:12, 13). 

The Reformed faith, Presbyterian doc- 
trine, has always taught that sanctifica- 
tion is the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the life and heart of man, It is more 
than self-reformation, It is the creative 
work of the Spirit in cooperation with 
the regenerated will of the Christian. 

Justification must precede sanctifica- 
tion. Justification is an act of God’s free 
grace by which he forgives the sinner. 
It is not an arbitrary act, setting a rascal 
free. There is a very real change in a 
man when he is willing to honestly face 
his sin, and ask God to do something 
about it. 

The fruits of sanctification are good 
works. These do not sanctify a man, for 
they may be done with the wrong mo- 
tive, self-display, producing Pharisaism 
rather than Christian character. In co- 
operation with the Holy Spirit, the 





Christian does good works, attempting 
to live a holy life. Thus, in the 
Christian life, sanctification progres- 
sively takes place. 


Question: From Ohio: Is it right and 
proper for elders to smoke in the pas- 
tor’s study during session meetings? 

While we are in session, we are there 

to do the Lord’s work, and it seems to 
me temporal things should be put aside 
for the spiritual things. 
Answer: May I say to begin with, that 
I do not smoke or use tobacco in any 
form. I never have. However, I think 
a nonuser of tobacco can magnify the 
importance of this issue until he loses 
the proper perspective of spiritual issues, 
I know men who do use tobacco who 
certainly are not low in their spiritual 
life or influence. I know some, who do 
not use tobacco who are almost the 
opposite of what I think a Christian man 
should be, in many vital respects. By 
all this, I mean to say that the test of a 
man’s character can not be made by 
whether or not he uses tobacco. 

Your problem is dealt with by chap- 
ters fourteen and fifteen in the Epistle to 
the Romans, If you will substitute to- 
bacco for meat, it will suit your situation 
perfectly, “Let not him that eateth de- 
spise him that eateth not; and let not 
him which eateth not judge him that 
eateth: for God hath received him” 
(Romans 14:3). In a question like this, 
there is usually a good deal of intoler- 
ance on both sides. 

Many pastors smoke in their study. 
When this is so, I do not see the inconsis- 
tency of the session smoking there. If 
the smoking of the session, at its regular 
meetings, indicates that the element of 
good fellowship transcends the spiritual 
purpose of the meeting, then I would 
consider it very bad. This is perfectly 
possible. A session meeting is not a “buzz 
session.” 

A matter of this sort should be settled 
in a democratic way, by a majority vote 
of the session. The smokers should not 
make a virtue of their indulgence; nor 
should the nonsmokers be Pharisaic in 
their condemnation of others, 
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Preparatory School 





WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 
Founded 1744 
The only secondary school under the Presby- 
terian Church. Accredited. Graduates in 55 col- 
leges and universities. College Preparatory and 
General. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Boys 
taught how to study. Remedial reading, art, 
shop, all sports, golt course. Midway between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Write: 
Director of Admissions, 
Box 101, Colora, Md. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and _ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roto La Porte, President 
Dubuque. Iowa 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and pre-professiona! 
courses. Coeducational and accredited. 

Pau R. STEWART 


President 
Waynesburg, Pa. 











Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-three years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living"’ 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
Alma Michigan 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
A Coeducational College 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, 
Commerce, Engineering, and Music. 
A beautiful campus with superior buildings. 
Modern dormitories for men and women. 
PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


UTAH’S Co-educational 
Accredited 
WESTMINSTER oo nu 
1875 1951 
Economy 
Christian 


Robert D. Steele, President 


Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 





Women’s Colleges 











ARROLL 
OLLEGE 


A coeducational, liberal arts college, 
closely-affiliated with the Presbyte- 
rian church and dedicated to a pro- 
gram of Christian higher education. 


Nelson Vance Russell, President 
WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition, fees. Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts. pre-medicine. 
music. business administration 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited Presbyterian College for Women, 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 98th yeaF. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 











CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 

CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 

Offers a Thorough Educational Program 

B.A.—B.S. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis—Minimum Cost 
Fully Accredited 
write 

FRED A. WALEER, President 


WESTERN COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
Oxford, Ohio 


For information about courses 
and careers, please write to 
the Director of Admissions 











DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational. fully accredited, balanced curric 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar 
ten. primary and high school). business admin 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


WILSON COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for women. Highest 
academic standards. Emphasis on_ spiritual 
values.. Friendly college life. Beautiful Cumber- 
land Valley campus. Courses in liberal arts 
and sciences. Competitive scholarships. Out- 
standing career counselling. For information 
write: 
Director of Admissions 

Box L, Wilson College Chambersburg, Pa. 








PARK COLLEGE 


Time-tested program of study—worship—work 

—play ... student body from all over America 

and from four continents . . . coeducational 
. small classes . . . Presbyterian. 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


Men’s College 











LAFAYETTE COLLEGE > 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 


RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 


Easton, Pennsylvania 
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NEW SPECIAL OFFER) 
SEND NO MONEY! 


Order this unusual All State 
“Built-For-A-Lifetime”’ Value 


user PA 


STATIONERY COM 
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FOR 10 DAYS 
No. 478 
The ‘‘AUDITOR’S’’ File 


An ideal time-and-space saver—every record 
is instantly at your fingertips. 


FREE DELIVERY * >. convcmemsennsaa 
ANYWH ERE agian wom keys necessary—only YOU know 
in the United States TWO LETTER SIZE FILES on ball-bearing rollers. 


TWO DOUBLE INDEX FILES with a capacity for 
This unique “AUDITOR’S” File is an amazing Filing-and- 6400 3x5 or 4x6 index cards. 


Storage System. Only this cabinet offers complete facilities Remove the partition from an index file and use 


for filing correspondence, orders, forms, bills, cards, can- it as a CANCELLED CHECK FILE. 


celled checks, etc.; for storing valuable and confidential THREE ADJUSTABLE STORAGE COMPART- 
MENTS under lock and key. 

Overall size: 37%” high, 30%” wide, 17%” 
deep. 


Ruggedly constructed of HEAVY GAUGE STEEL, 
electrically welded throughout. 


records; for protecting valuable office supplies and equip- 
ment—ALL IN ONE COMPACT UNIT 


No. 474 “‘PRESIDENT’S” FILE. Same as No. 478, 
but contains four letter size files instead of two. 
(The additional files replace the lower storage 
compartment.) only $77.90 


Available in Cole Gray baked enamel finish only. 


Ideal for use in the 


= = oe me MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 5 = = = = CHURCH SCHOOL 


ALL STATE STATIONERY CO., Dept. L. Please Print, Typewrite HOME SEMINARY 
22 Jones Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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or Rubber Stamp Clearly 
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HOSPITAL _ INSTITUTION \\* 


_No. 478 ‘‘Auditor’s’’ File with combination lock safe and 


Please ship the following on 10 Days FREE Trial: g 

storage compartment under lock and key at $72.50 each i 

_No. 478-PL Same as No. 478, but with plunger-type lock which ' 
automatically locks all drawers at $81.00 each 


No. 474 “President’s’’ File with combination lock safe and 
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four letter size files at $77.90 each aa SEND id > MONEY 
No. 474-PL Same as No. 474, but with plunger-type lock ORDER IT ON 10 DAYS 


which automatically locks all drawers at $86.40 each 


Name 
Address 
City__ 
Ordered by 


FREE TRIAL! 


Just mail this coupon with your name © 
address, and we will promptly ship you '* 
ee __ State unique and useful cabinet. If, at the end of | 

days, you are not satisfied that this is the fine 
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